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The Planters Plea, or grounds of plantations examined 

and usual objections answered : together with a mani- 
festation of the causes mooving such as have lately vn- 

dertaken a plantation in Nevv England. For the sa- 

tisfaction of those that question the lawfulnesse of the 
action. 2 Thes. vy. 2l. Prove all things, and holde 
fast that which is good. London, printed by William my 

Jones, 1628. dto pp. 84. | et 








Their Majesties Colony of Connecticut in New- England 
vindicated from the abuses of a pamphlet licensed and 
printed at New-York 1694, intituled Some seasonable 
considerations of the good people of Connecticut. By 
an answer thereunto. Boston, in Nen-England, printed 
by Bartholomew Green, Anno. Dom. 1694. 4to pp. 43. 


Tuese two pamphlets are in the library of the Boston 
Atheneum: the last is an extremely ill writien, passionate 
answer to the New-York pamphlet, which was composed 
to justify the usurpations of the Governour of New-York on 
the people of Connecticut, in regard to the control of the 
militia and military services. Connecticut successfully 
resisted, and justice was on her side, but if she had pos- 
sessed no other advocate except the writer of this pamphlet, 
her rights would have been trampled upon with impunity. 
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The first pamphfet 1s tolerably well written, and it con- 
taiis one valuable document for the h Historian, in the minute 
account which it gives, of the origin and failure of the com- 
pany, which in the first planting of Plymouth, undertook to 
derive profit from a fishing project ; that being the only in- 
stance where pecuniary motives operated on the first 
projectors of that colony, which owed its existence alinost 
entirely to the unconquerable love of political and religious 
liberty. 

The author of the Planter’s Plea, states the objections 
that were then made to planting colonies, and makes an 
answer {fo each in the manner of a diatfogue. The second 
objection with his answer, will shew what were some of the 
opinions of that day, and the style in which the book is 
Wriffen. 

‘Ossection 2d. But the pretended end of winning the 
ieathen to the knowledge of God and embracing of the 
an ' of Christ, if 4 meere fantasie, anda worke no! only of 
‘uncertaine but unlikely suecesse, as appears by our fruit- 
‘lesse endeavours that. way, both in Virginia and Nen- 
‘Magland, where New-Plimmouth men inhabiting now 
‘these ten yeares, are not able fo give any account of any 
‘one man converted to Christianity. 

‘Answer. And no marvell unlesse God should worke 
‘by miracle; neifher can it be expected that worke should 
‘take effect untill we may be more perfectly ac quainted 
‘with their language, and they with ours. Indeede it ts 
‘true, both the Natives and English understand so much 
‘of one another’s language, as may enable them to trade 
‘with one another, and fit them for conference about things 
‘that are subject to outward sense, and so they understand 
‘our use In keeping the Sabbath day, observe our rever- 
‘ence in the worship of God, are somewhat acquainted 
‘with the morall precepts, know that adultery, murther, 
‘theft and lying are forbidden, which nature teacheth, be- 
‘cause these things are outward, and may be understood 
‘almost by sense: But how shall a man expresse unto them 
‘things meerely spirituall, which have no affinity with sense, 
‘unlesse wee were thoroughly acquainted with their language, 
‘and they with ours? neither can we in theirs, or they in ours 
‘utter any confinued speech, because neither we nor they 
‘understand the moods, tenses, cases, numbers, preeposi 
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‘tions, adverbes, &c. which make coherence in words an«d 
‘expresse a perfect sense. Besides, it hath beene intimat- 
‘ed, that wee hardly have found a brutish people wonne 
‘before they had been taught civility. So wee must endea- 
‘vour and expect to-worke that in them first, and Religion 
‘afterwards. Amongst such as have been brought over 
‘into England trom Virginia there was one Nanawack, 
‘a youth sent over by the Lo. de Laware, when hee was 
‘Governour there, who coming over and living here a yeare 
‘or two in houses where hee heard not much of religion, 
‘but saw and heard many times examples of drinking, 
‘swearing, and like evills, remained as hee was a meere 
‘Pagan; but after removed into a Godly family, hee was 
‘siranzely altered, grew to understand the principles of 
‘Religion, learned to reade, delighted in the Scriptures, 
‘Sermons, Prayers, and other Christian duties, wonderfully 
‘bewailed the state of his countrymen, especially his 
‘brethren; and gave such testimonies of his love to the 
‘truth, that hee was thought fit to be baptised; but being 
‘prevented by death, left behind sucn testimonies of his 
‘desire of God’s favour, that it mooved such Godly chris- 
‘tians as knew him, to conceive well of his condition; nei- 
‘ther is there any cause to doubt but time may bring on in 
‘others, as well as it did in him, that which wee expect 
‘upon a sodaine in vaine. 

‘Repiy. But some conceive the inhabitants of Nen- 
‘England to be Cham’s posterity, and consequently shut 
‘out from grace by Noah’s curse, till the conversion of the 
‘Jewes be past at least. : 

‘Answer. How do they appeare to be Cham’s poster- 
‘ity ? whose sonnes by the agreement of writers, tooke up 
‘their dwellings together, in Canaan, Palestina, and the 
‘parts adjoyning in Arabia, Egypt, Mauritania, Lybia 
‘and other bordering parts of Africke, and consequently 
‘for any foots‘eps of their descents appearing unto us, might 
‘bee as farre from peopling the West-Indies as any other 
‘ part of the posteritie of Noah’s sonnes. Neither doe mens 
‘ conjectures agree, (for we have no certainties to build on) 
‘whence these countries of the parts of America towards 
‘ New-England might most probably be peopled. But admit 
‘the inhabitants to be Cham’s posteritie, doth not the pro- 
‘phet Hsay foretell the conversion of Chani’s posteritie in 
‘ Egypt, performed in the primitive times, all histories wit: 
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‘nessing that the Egyptians had amongst them a Church 
‘of eminent note, governed by divers Bishops under the Pa- 
‘triarch of Alexandria ? and who knowes not the nume- 
‘rous Churches of Africke, wherein were above 160 Bishops 
‘in St. Austin’s time, governing sundry nations, all of them 
‘of Cham’s posteritie? But what testimonie of scripture, 
‘lays such a fearfull curse upon all Cham’s posteritie ? 
‘ Noah’s curse reacheth but to one branch, to Canaan, and 
pS Sas interpreters conceive, with especiall relation to the ex- 

i ‘tirpation of that part of his i issue, which inhabite d Judea, 
yaa, ‘by the children of Israel. It is too much boldnesse then 
‘to curse where God hath not cursed, and shut out those 
am ‘from the meanes of grace, whom God hath not excluded.’ 


























Voyages du Baron de la Hontaun dans V Amerique Sep- 
tentrionale, qui contiennent une relation des differens 
peuples gui y habitent: la nature de leur gouvernement : 
leur commerce, leurs contumes, leur religion: et leur, 
maniere de faire la guerre: Vinteret des Francois el 
des Anglois dans le commerce qwils font avec ces na- 
lions ; Vadvantage que Angleterre peut retirer de ce 
pais, etant en guerre avec la France. Le tout eririchie 
de Cartes et des figures. Seconde edition. revue, corrigé 

i et augmenté. A la Haye chez. C. Delo. 1706. 2 vols. 

inf 12mo. 


Tue author of these travels, the Baron de la Hontan, 
was In the military service of France. The first of his 
letters is dated at Quebeck, November 8th, 1683, and the 
last in Portugal in January, 1694, for having quarrelled 
with a superiour officer he was afraid to return to France. 
During this period he was in every part of the French 

Ris northern colonies. ‘The preface prefixed to this second 
edition by the Dutch editor, would lead a reader to place 
very little reliance on the work, as he avows having taken 
many liberties, to render the letters more pleasing. The 
accounts however bear every mark of authenticity, and are 

bot quite confirmed by cotemporary, as well as subsequent 
ae writers on the same country. 

| The Baron seems to have been an ardent and enterpriz- 

ing character, with more wit than discretion. He was often 
placed in remote posts, associated much with the savages ; 
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joined them in their hunting parties, and was pleased with 
much of their habits and character. He undertook an ex- 
pedition of discovery, and penetrated high up the Missouri. 
‘This was a great effort, when it is considered, that he took 
his departure from civilization at Montreal. He confirms 
the statement made by Colden, that the Governour of Can- 
ada, M. de Frontenac, tortured in the most horrible manner, 
two prisoners of the Five Nations, which he justified on the 
score of policy! He gives a particular account of the re- 
markable interview between the Governour of Canada, M. 
de la Barre, and the ambassadors of the Five Nations; and 
records the speech of Garangula in nearly the same terms 
as Colden. In the first volume, p. 141. he gives an anec- 
dote of one of fiis countrymen as follows. He is speaking 
of a party of Hurons under his command, who made four- 
teen prisoners in an encounter with a party of the Five 
Nations. ‘To translate his words. ‘They divided twelve 
‘of them among themselves, they gave away the two others, 
‘one of them to M. de Jucherau commanding the Fort, and 
‘the other to the Ottawas. What would enable you to 
‘suess, Sir, which of these slaves had the most fortunate 
‘lot; you would bet a hundred to one, that it was him who 
‘was given to M. de Jucherau. In fact reason seems to 
‘dictate, that a French officer and a christian, should have 
‘more humanity than savages. You deceive yourself 
‘greatly, notwithstanding ; M. de Jucherau had no sooner 
‘received his Iroquois, than he engaged in the pleasing 
‘frolick of having him shot; while the Ottawas preserved 
‘the life of their victim.’ 

In his 16th letter, after giving an account of his journey 
to the Missouri, he details a plan to form a suitable party 
for a journey of discovery into the interiour of the conti- 
nent. He makes the number far too large, but there are 
many good rules given, and such as shew an experienced 
man. There is one quite characteristick; the practice 
may have existed, but the particular directions have been 
seldom published. ‘ Another measure necessary to a com- 
‘mandant is to have a skillful spy, and to pay him well; by 
‘this means, as he will know every thing that takes place, 
‘he can regulate his conduct clearly and upon certain 
‘grounds, to obviate any evil or to cut it off. The princi- 
‘pal point is to detect the first mover and author of a cabal ; 
‘such a discovery demands great cunning and secrecy ; but 
‘when you have so thorpughly examined things, that no 
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‘ doubt remains respecting the guilty person, it is absolutely 
‘necessary to get rid of him; but as it would be attended 
‘with too much danger to take away his life, in sight ot his 
‘ partizans : he should be dispatched to the other world by 
‘a subterranean rout, so that he may suddenly disappear, 
‘without any of his fell ows knowing W hat has become ot him.’ 

The second volume contains a general account of the 
French possessions inCanada. An account of the animals, 
trees, &c. which is rather meagre; aud an account of the 
religion, customs, character, armorial bearings, hierogly ph- 
icks, Kc. of the natives, to which is added a short dictionary 
of the Algonquin dialect.—But the most remarkable part of 
this voluine, is a supposed conversation between La Hontan 
and Adario, the celebrated chief of the Deomondadies, a 
tribe of the Hurons. It is divided into three dialogues, 
upon religion, laws, and self-interest. These are in facta 
satire in which the civilized man contends with the savage, 
but only to give hiin the advantage. These dialogues have 
much of the wit and manner of Voltaire, or rather Voltaire 
has much of these, and it would be curious to know how 
far succeeding writers have borrowed from this book, com- 
paratively litthe known. This kind of satire has been 
repealed since even to nauseousness, but this is somewhat 
remarkable, when it is recollected, that it was written before 
the close of the 17th century. 


The History of the Province of Nen-York, from the first 
discovery to the year 1732. To which is annexed a 
description of the country, with a short account of the 
Inhabitants, their trade, religious and political slate, and 
the constitution of the Courts of Justice in that Colony. 


Lo! swarming o'er the new discovered world 
Gay colonies extend: the calm retreat 

Of undeserv’d distress.— 

— Bound by social freedom firm they rise ! 
Of Britain’s empire the support and strength. 


Nec minor est virtus, quam quaerere parta tueri. 


By William Smith, A. M. London, printed for Tho- 


mas Wilcox, 1757. Alo pp. 255. 


Tuts work which the author in his preface modestly gives 
to the world as a plain narrative, and not a regular history, 
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contains many valuable materials for the historian. He 
brings his relation no further than the year 1732; and it is 
since that period, that the state of New-York has acquired 
a due importance, by a developement of the power and 
advantages whicn its local situation and extensive territory 
confer. Its early history is much less interesting than that of 
Massachusetts or Virginia. The tameness and ignorance of 
its original Dutch settlers were long predominant, and being 
a conquered colony, those jealous feelings of liberty and early 
precautions for self-government, which mark every step of 
the New-England colonists, were little felt or feebly attempt- 
ed. In the early stages of the colony no foundations were 
laid for the education of the inhabitants; the ignorance that 
was the consequence, the author frequently laments. Their 
Governours came over to them with very arbitrary notions 
of power, and considered the administration of the colony 
to be wholly at their control. They had a Council and 
an assembly ; the latter was so subservient that for a long 
time, they voted supplies for a period of years, which were 
placed at the entire disposal of the Governour, who render- 
ed no account. It was of course considered a place fora 
Governour to make his fortune, and generally given to 
needy favourites for this purpose. 

The quarrels which ensued from Lesler’s assumption of 
the government, and his execution long agitated the coun- 
trv. They were besides engaged in disputes with New- 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, about limits. They 
were no! tree from religious quarrels, so common to those 
times, and had a long contest to escape from the authority 
of the Ecclesiastical power in the mother country. 

Mr. Sinith seems to consider it an advantage that they 
were too ignorant to make Jaws, and establish precedents of 
their own, as was the case with their Eastern neighbours ; 
and therefore retained the laws and legal usages of England, 
more unmixed than any other colony. A Court of Chan- 
cery was early established, and the Governour who was 
generally a military man, or sometimes a mere courtier, was 
the Chancellor. The monstrous evils of sucha jurisdiction, 
were frequently an occasion of vexation, and fruitless oppe- 
sition. 

The connexion between New-York and the Five Nations, 
is the most interesting part of the early history of that 
state; a better account is given of it by Colden than by 
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Smith. On the subject of Indian trade and alliance, and 
the extension of colonial limits, it is impossible not to remark 
the systematick design, the farsighted views, and indefatigable 
exertions of the French government in all their undertak- 
ings. While the history of the English colonies down to 
the year 1760, discovers throughout, that the government 
at home were without any definite views respecting them, 
any comprehensive system for their administration, or any 
wise combination for futurity. To subject those, whose 
unconquerable spirit had induced them to fly from tyranny 
at home, to a still meaner subservience in their newly ac- 
quired country ; to devise something for the sordid wants 
of craving followers, seemed to be the whole object of the 
desultory ‘policy of the ministry. The French, under every 
disadvantage, e except that they could more easily assimilate 
with the habits of the savages, had with a handful of men 
drawn a magick circle round all the English colonies, who 
were obliged to use the most incessant efforts to awaken 
the government in England to a sense of their situation ; 
and till the famous expedition which terminated in the con- 
quest of Canada, in which too, they bore a very important 
part, they had to contend almost unassisted against the skill 
and ambition of the French. Twice they were placed in 
the most imminent,danger of losing their Indian allies, and 
seeing them go over to the French, which might per haps 
have changed the whole fate of North-America. One of 
these occasions was occasioned by the stupid bigotry of 
James; the other was owing to the paltry views and gross 
ignorance of a few merchants in New-York and London. 
In the excellent report that was drawn up by Governour 
Barnet’s Council, to submit to the Lords of trade and plan- 
tations in opposition to these interested views, the case of 
the Dutch trader is introduced with considerable effect. 
‘The Count @ Estrade in his letters in 1638 says, that when 
‘the Dutch were besieging Antwerp, one Beiland, who had 
‘loaded four fly-boats with arms and powder for Antwerp, 
‘being taken up by the Prince of Orange’s order, and ex- 
‘amined at Amsterdam, said boldly, that the burghers of 
‘Amsterdam had a right to trade every where; that he 
‘could name a hundred who were factors for the merchants 
‘at Antwerp, and that he was one. That trade cannot be in- 
‘terrupted, and that for his part, he was very free to own, 
‘that if to get any thing by trade, it were necessary to pass 
‘ through Hell, he would venture to burn his sails.’ p- 165. 
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Having cited in a former article, an indignant reflection 
from Major Rogers against the people of Rhode-Island, 
for trading with the French in time of war, it will be curi- 
ous to see how the same thing is viewed by Mr. Smith. 
After saying that, ‘the trade of this Province was never 
‘so flourishing,’ &c. he goes on, ‘ Provisions, which are 
‘our staple bore a high price in the West-Indies. The 
‘French distressed through the want of them, gladly re- 
‘ceived our flags of truce, though they had sometimes, but 
‘one or two prisoners on board, because they were always 
‘loaded with flour, beef, pork, and such-like commodities. 
‘The danger their own vessels were exposed to, induced 
‘them to sell their sugars to us at a very low rate.’ p. 217. 

There is an inadvertence in speaking of the sentence of 
one Manning for treason; he had given up a fort to the 
Dutch. ‘The scandalous charge which Manning on his 
‘trial confessed to be true, is less surprising than the lenity 
‘of the sentence pronounced against him. [t was this, that 
‘though he deserved death, yet because he had since the 
‘surrender been in England, and seen the King and the Duke, 
‘it was adjudged that his sword should be broke over his 
‘head in public, before the City-Hall, and himself rendered 
‘incapable of wearing a sword, and of serving his Majesty 
‘for the future in any public trust in the government.’ 
Surely that sentence, which would render life insupportable, 
is less lenient, than taking it away. 

The writer assigns a good reason for leaving his history 
at the period of 1732. Because in the publick controversies 
that afterward took place, a near relation of his was greatly 
concerned. But in amplifying his remarks, though the 
principle with proper modifications may be just, he con- 
cludes the chapter rather awkwardly—‘ Besides, a writer 
‘who exposes the conduct of the living, will inevitably meet 
‘with their fury and resentment. ‘The prudent historian 
‘of his own times, will always be a coward, and never give 
‘fire till death protects him from the malice and stroke of 
‘his enemy.’ p. 180. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
In the last number some mention was made of a plan, un- 


der consideration, for commencing an institution to encou- 
Vol. II. No. 5. 20 
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rage and promote the Fine Arts in Boston. The time has 
arrived in the opinionof many, when this design may be 
carried into execution; and it may be hoped that every 
person of liberal views, who may read this article, will find 
some reason to unite in thinking, that such an undertaking 
is not wholly premature. Scu'pture, painting g, engraving, 
and architecture, have so large ashare in the comforts, the 
elegance, and the honours of society, that any disserta- 
tion on their importance would be superfluous. ‘The ap- 
preciation which they have always met with among all civi- 
lized nations, shews their value both for utility and orna- 
ment. This value was never more striking than at the pre- 
sent moment, when we find all the nations of Europe en- 
gaced in contention about a few statues and paintings; the 
Joss or the acquisition of which, seem to excite more lively 
feelings of joy or grief, than the destruction of a fortress, or 
the conquest ofa province. Without assenting to all the 
positions in the following extract from an English weekly 
journal, (the Examiner,) it may still be considered as con- 
taining some just reflections on the subject : 
‘The noise made about these works of Art, and justly 
‘ made, is the signal for their more general appreciation by 
‘the world at large,—a trumpet sounded for the approach 
‘ of nobler genius, and the diviner triumphs of peace. Think 
‘of Austrians, Prussians, Russians, men from ae aee and 
‘ the frozen Pole, the doncuuiiine ts of the Huns and the Scy- 
‘ thians, all walking among the beauties of Southern art, and 
‘ prepared tocarry back with them its gentler impressions. 
‘ The very coarsest of these people must be struck with the 
‘importance attached to such objects by their superiors :— 
‘those who have any susceptibility, and who come from 
‘ places perhaps where they have been acquainted with no- 
‘ thing but a few simple utensils and barbarous habitations, 
‘must gaze with astonishment on figures that seem to meet 
‘their eyes with consciousness, and look more like the 
‘ works of fairies, or the mock stillness of living beauty, than 
‘the productions of creatures like themselves ; and all must 
‘ behold in them the last objects of civilized ambition, ob- 
‘jects which contending interests affect at last to consider 
‘ as something sacred from ambition itself,—glories which 
‘the most intelligent nations conspire to reverence, and 
‘ which their former possessors come to claim back again, as 
‘ the last proof of their (riumph or their national pride, and 
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as if they were so many living kinsmen to be redeemed 
from captivity. Nor will those who see deeper than the 
common declaimers against what is ornamental, consider 
this as an overvaluing of the works in question. We libel 
nature herself, when we declare against the ornaments of 
Art; and should first extinguish the colours of the garden, 
and the gold of the summer clouds. Ornament is utility, 
if it helps to make us happy, for of what other use is use 
itself? Ele who can stand before a single fine statue, quiet 
and admiring, has an enjoyment which thousands of things 
that make grave, scientific faces, would in vain attempt 
to procure for him; he enjoys the simplicity of nature in 
the shape of the utmost refinement of art ; he feels pride 
without hardness, and rapture without violence ; he lives 
ages that are gone by; he finds something beyond him- 
self, and out of the narrow place and time in which he ex- 
ists; he gets ridof the grossness of mere bodily impres- 
sion, and doubles his sense of visible beauty by discover- 
ing the intellectual secret of grace; in a word he is enabled 
to look upon the finest production of nature, the human 
shape, as he does upon a flower, or a tree, or a common 
animal ; unshackled and unspoiled ; and in proportion as 
we are able to recur for such enjoyment to any of nature’s 
productions, we free ourselves from grossness and igno- 
rance ina thousand shapes, and treasure up means of con- 
solation, which may last us when a thousand axioms of 
philosophy only become matter of doubt and perplexity. 
These are the feelings that present themselves uncon- 
sciously to the most unthinking of the admirers of such ob- 
jects. The most ignorant of the Gothic visiters at the Lou- 
vre partakes of them, when he feels his mind almost over- 
powered, and bursts out into exclamations of delight, or 
keeps an intense silence, or vents himself even in pleasan- 
‘ tries, or kisses the Venus with his whiskered lips. ‘That 
trite quotationfrom Ovid has never, perhaps, after all, been 
sufliciently appreciated ;—‘ Nec sinil esse feros’’—the 
cultivation of the liberal arts will not suffer men to relapse 
into ferocity ; it restrains them with the force of know- 
ledge, with the superiority of intellectual strength to phy- 
sical, with wisdom in the shape of beauty. 

‘ Such is the influence, more or less, which we may ex- 
pect this sensation about the works of Art to create among 
‘the Warriors in Paris; and so in the midst of them, to 
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‘ quote a verse more applicable than ever, stands the God- 
‘dess of Love and Beauty ;— 


‘‘ So stands the Statue, which enchants the world.’’’ 


Without making a common place eulogium on these arts 
which embellish and animate every country where they are 
cultivated ; some of their advantages may be shewn inciden- 
tally, in acursory consideration of the principal objections 
that have been sometimes made against their introduction 
here. These may be summarily stated under the follow- 
ing heads: their tendency to corrupt society, our poverty, 
our want of taste, the absence of artists. 

It has been said, that the arts have a tendency to corrupt 
morals and manners.—The most ancient of all trite sayings, 
is the one, that the abuse of a thing is no argument against 
the thing itself. To consider the arts as the cause of pub- 
lick profligacy is to mistake effect for a cause. When so- 
ciety is diseased the Arts will feel the general influence, and 
accompany the progress of degradation ; and if patrons call 
for Leda’s and Danae’s, the artists partaking of the com- 
mon degeneracy, may comply with their wishes to avoid 
starvation. Sucha state of things however will be rather 
retarded, than accelerated, by a liberal cultivation of the 
aris. The reproach agairst the artsis far less just in our 
own days; if modern times are as corrupt as former ones, 
they are certainly more refined, and violations of decency in 
any respect much less frequent. Of the great living artists, 
very few of them have used their talents but for the no- 
blest purposes. With hardly an exception, the celebrated 
artists of the present day have devoted all their exertions 
to the treatment of the most elevated subjects of sacred and 
profane history. Besides, a powerful check might be pro- 
vided, in every institution, for the encouragement of the 
arts, by withdrawing all countenance from those, who may 
deviate into the selection of improper subjects. Itis quite 
unnecessary to say more on this point. 

‘There is not wealth enough inthe country.’ In com- 
parison with others, or in reference to our own situation, 
this is a great mistake. We are much wealthier than many 
countries, where the arts are cultivated to a great extent. 
The princely sums that have heen sometimes paid for very 
celebrated works, have created a vague impression that 
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enormous wealth must be required. But these high prices 
are only paid on extraordinary occasions, and too often la- 
vished with ignorant ostentation, on ancient works of doubtful 
merit, while living genius has been left to pine unheeded by 
the vain collector. Itis however becoming the fashion in Eu- 
rope to encourage contemporary talent, the worth of old pic- 
tures which had no other merit than that of being old, is now 
getting toits true level; and many en!ightened amateurs have 
introduced the fashion of cherishing living artists. We 
may escape fromthe folly and injustice of collecting the 
trash of antiquity, and commence our institutions, at the fa- 
vourable moment when fashion, as well as taste and feeling, 
have sanctioned the practice of supporting living merit. It 
would be sufficient at the outset, if the sum, though it 1s 
not large which is now expended, and mostly thrown away 
in works of art, should be devoted to purchase the produc- 
tions of our own artists. A very considerable sum is ex- 
pended in buying engravings that are worth nothing. In 
every house, in every parlour, there are pictures hanging on 
the walls, the glass and frames of which make them expen- 
sive ornaments, and which constitute their whole value. 
Much the largest portion of the engravings sent from Eu- 
rope to this country, are utterly worthless. Engravings are ° 
divided into two classes, proofs and prints, the first four 
hundred copies are commonly considered as proofs and 
charged at double the price of the others. The prints of 


course are better 11 proportion as they are earlier impres- 


sions. Proofs of plates published in France and Italy may 
be known by the description of the picture being wanting, 
the space at bottom is left blank, and are called by the 
French avant la lettre. In England proofs of modern en- 
gravings are distinguished by the letter being left unfinished, 
the outlines only being impressed. A large portion of the 
engravings that are sent to America are impressions that are 
taken from worn out plates, and if they can obtain for them 
the cost of the paper, and a trifle for striking them off, they 
are satisfied; such engravings have no value. The 
quantity is increasing every year, and how desirable it is 
that such importations should be discouraged, and the sums 
thus wasted, be directed to reward American artists. The 
purchase of inferiour engravings isa complete loss of the 
money paid for them. But in purchasing good pictures, a 
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real property is:acquired, their value rather increases than 
diminishes with time. 

‘ We have no taste for the Arts.’ Suppose this was 
true, how is this taste to be acquired? _It cannot come by 
inspiration: It can only be nourished by the sight of objects 
which will call it into action. Those who say we cannot en- 
courage the arts, till we have acquired a taste for them, re- 
mind one of the fond mother who was anxious her son 
should learn toswim, but afraid he should go into the water. 
There is a great deal of affectation and pedantry among con- 
noisseurs ; but a power of perceiving harmony and beauty . 
in a greater or less degree, is given to all mankind, and 
though a just taste is seldom possessed intuitively, yet it 
is less difficult to be acquired, than is commonly imagined. 
It may require an artist, perhaps, to perceive all the difficul- 
ties that have been ov ercome, and all the skill which has 
been exerted in producing a fitished specimen of art, vet 
every one may be able to enjoy all its beauties. But 
stronger ground may be taken: there is a very considera- 
ble degree of taste existing in our society. There are 
many persons whom we should delight to name, who have 
cultivated drawing and painting with very considerable suc- 
cess; it would be one adv antage attending the promotion of 
the arts here, that this mest pleasing and interesting accom- 
plishment would become more general. The pleasure of 
musick may be more lively, but it is evanescent ; drawing 1s 
more quiet and more durable, it affords permanent meino- 
rials of our friends ; the sounds which enchant us are dissi- 
pated in air, but the painting may recall affection to memory, 
long after the hand that executed it has mouldered into dust. 

‘ We have no artists.’ Ofall the objections that have 
been suggested, this is perhaps the most erroneous. A slight 
mention of some of the artists now on the spot, besides those 
who have sought abroad the encouragement they could not 
find at home; will shew that our capacity is much more ex- 
tensive, than even some of those who wish well to the arts 
may have imagined. 

This list will commence with Mr. Stuart, whose merit is 
too well known to require any praise of ours. As an histo- 
rical portrait painter, he was before his return to this coun- 
try, in the first rank of his profession in England, where 
that branch of the art was carried tothe highest perfection, 
and where competition was of the most pow erful kind. To 
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his admirable pencil posterity will be indebted for the por- 
traits of those great men, who laid the foundations of the 
greatness of ourcountry. Perhaps this veteran professor 
was never more successful, than in some of the portraits 
which he has painted the last year; may he long continue 
to multiply the fine productions of his pencil. 

In naming Colonel Henry Sargent next, we should per- 
haps consider him rather as an amateur than a_ professional 
artist, since he paints but a few pictures. His last and 
greatest work, The Landing of the Forefathers, having 
been exposed for the gratification of the publick for several 
months, and being so fresh in its admiration, renders it unne- 
cessary for us tosay more. 

Mr. Morse has recently returned here from England. His 
picture of the dying Hercules, which was shewn for a short 
time to the publick, had made his merit known in advance. 
This painting, and the model from which it was executed, 
acquired him great praise in England, and gave _ proniise of 
his future distinction. Mr. Morse has aimed at the highest 
branch of his art; he has protited by the advice and pro- 
found science of Mr. Allston, and studied in England the 
works of the greatest masters of our own and former times. 
The scenery of Mount Oeta in his Hercules, would be suf- 
ficient to show that he possesses a poetick imagination ; and 
his friends and the publick have a right to entertain the 
highest expectations of this accomplished young painter. 

‘Mr. Stuart Newton is a young artist who has hitherto 
principally devoted himself to portrait painting, for which 
he appears to have a strong natural talent, which may one 
day qualify him to replace his celebrated uncle, mentioned 
at the head of this list. From a few sketches he has pro- 
duced, and from his strong and quick perception of the va- 
rious expressions of the human face, he would certainly 
succeed in other branches of the art ; in cabinet pictures of 
familiar scenes, perhaps of alli others the most popular ; 
study and perseverance will ensure him success. 

Mr. Penniman, from some sketches rather than finished 
pictures we have seen from his hand, has shewn what he is 
capable of doing if there was any encouragement; but 
when this was wanting, he pursued more mechanical branch- 
es of the art ; painting military standards, masonick emblems, 
&c. which he executes with great neatness, and accuracy, 
and with talents capable of higher efforts. 
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Mr. Fisher is a young artist, who acquired his knowledge 
of colouring and drawing under Mr. Penniman, and who 
pursues the branch of cattle and landscape painting. His 
delineations of the former have not only great, but surprising 
merit, when itis considered how little advantage he has had 
in seeing good pictures, and how little practice. Older ar- 
tists might envy the force, the facility, the truth with 
which he delineates animals. His landscapes have also 
much merit. We predict without hesitation, that with 
studying nature, which will mature his taste, and persever- 
ance in his present line, that he will attain the greatest em- 
inence in his profession. 

Mr. Tisdale, a miniature painter studied under Colonel 
Trumbull, and besides portraits, delineates small pictures 
of humorous and familiar characier. From one or two spe- 
cimens of this kind, we should suppose he would be very 
successful in subjects which employed most of the painters 
of the Flemish school. 

Mr. Corny, an Italian, has resided here many years, and 
is well known as painter of marine subjects. His portraits 
of ships are remarkable for the accuracy and freshness of 
their delineation. In the Panoramick views of the actions 
at Plattsburg and on Lake Champlain, the first picture of 
the scenes, representing the squadrons coming into action, 
was net only distinguished for this talent of painting ships, 
but for the beauty of the surrounding scenery and back 
ground, which made itasa whole a most beautiful picture. 
In his particular department, be can hardly be surpassed. 

Mr. Willard isa self-taught artist, who possesses a capa- 
city for sculpture of no ordinary kind. He has lately been 
employed in carving the ornaments of two or three ships : 
among them the Courier and the Hindu, which have lately 
sailed from Boston. In viewing the freedom, the grace and 
harmonious design of these ornaments, it was impossible not 
to regret that his talents should not be exercised on more 
noble and durable materials, The gentlemen who pa- 
tronized him in this way, have however rendered him a ser- 
vice, as it developes his ability, and gives him practice, but 
it may be hoped that he will be hereafter occupied in higher 
branches of sculpture.* Besides these works, from looking 


* Some may object perhaps that carving in wood, is very different from 
sculpture in marble. A mere ordinary carver might be unsuccessful in 
marble, but real talent is wasted in working upon wood, The process 
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at some architectural and other drawings, we have conceiv- 
ed a high opinion of his natural talents for the arts. Mr. 
Willard only wants that practice, which the encouragement 
and employment of the publick would give him, to become a 
sculptor of eminence. ~ 
We have seen some original paintings and some copies of 
Mr. Jones, which gave very favourable indications. Finding 
mF but little encouragement, and no advantages for improving 
himself here, he went last year to Philadelphia, to study the 
casts and paintings, in the institution of that city. Besides 
these artists already named, there is Mr. Greenw ood, and Mr. 
Coles, portrait painters, Mr. Doyle,a_miniature painter, and 
perhaps others, besides engravers. The list given is a very 
hasty and no doubt imperfect one; but it is certainly suffi- 
cient to shew that it is not the want of artists,* which should 
prevent our commencing an institution that would afford 
then the advantages of studying the best models; and the 
publick an opportunity of beholding, of cheering, and re- 
wariing their labours. 
Artists should also not forget, that they have duties to per- 
= © form, and that this in the end will serve their interest, as the 
performance of duty always does. They should feel some- 
thing of a missionary spirit, they should by their exertions, 
and multiplying their performances, endeavour to excite the 
taste of the publick. ‘They should be satisfied with mode- 
rate prices at first ; recollecting, that as taste is multiplied the 
competition of amateurs will in future raise them. The 
high prices sometimes given for pictures in Europe, has of- 
ten created delusion. Such prices, are the prizes in a lfot- 


of the sculptor is as follows : he first makes a drawing of the work he 
contemplates, he then models it in clay ; this model he transfers to 
marble, the latter operation, though of some nicety, is merely a me- 
chanical process. Mr. Willard observed to the w riter, that he could ex- 
ecute much better in marble, than in such a course material as wood ; 
just, said he, as a man can write better on white paper than on brown. 


* We have not mentioned Mr. Allston, now in England. If there 

was any prospect of the publick being awakened to a disposition to en- 
j courage the arts, he would no doubt return to reside among us ; we- 
know his strong love of country, that he is one of those of whom it inay 

be said, 4u ceurs bien nes que la patrie est crer ! and he would find many 

friends to cherish andadmire him. His accomplished education, the 

profound knowledge he has acquired in studying for years in all the 

great schools of art in K urope, would make his experience and science, 


though a young artist himself, of the greatest importance to a new in- 
stitution here. 
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tery abounding in blanks, and to obtain them, great good for- 
tune is offen as necessary, as great talents. 

An institution for the fine aris, would promote and im- 
prove the knowledge of architecture ; this would indeed 
be one of ifs main objects. Perhaps no country needs 
melioration in this branch more than the United States.— 
Private houses, churches, and other publick buildings are 
constantly erecting ; and how few of these ever approach 
to perfection in either beauty or convenience. The town 
owes much to the skill and taste of Charles Bulfinch, Esq. 
who planned many of the publick and private buildings ; but 
who has too often had to complain that his plans were alter- 


ed and mutilated by the narrow means, or narrow views, of 


those who had the control. An opportunity would be of- 


fered by an institution of this kind to have an exposition of 


plans, of private houses in town and country, of churches, 
&e. A reward might be offered for the best, and persons 
going to build, would be glad to have a chance of seeing 
different plans, and pay the architect for those they might 
select. A school of architecture is one of which at this mo- 
ment we have the greatest need. It would be a disagreea- 
ble task to point out some of the blunders that have been 
committed in different private or publick buildings in our 
towns ; or toshew how grossly all considerations of climate, 
of situation, and requisite accommodation of the tenant have 
been overlooked. In the country, how often do you see a 
square brick house three stories in height, as destitute of 
comfort as of elegance in its appearance, with four tall 
chimnies, one at each corner, looking as awkward asa ma- 
hogany table laid on its back with the legs ia the air. A 
few miles from town on the e dge of one of the turnpike roads, 
aman has built a brick house four stories high with a hase- 
ment story. It isnot an uncommon idea with persons who 
are building houses in the country to think a house three 
stories high looks dignified ; thus mistaking one of the 
greatest deformities in architecture, owing its origin to the 
crowded population and dearness of land in cities, and one 
of the greatest inconveniences in domestick edifices, for 
beauty and advantage. Improvement in architecture, has 
been one of the greatest advantages attending such institu- 
lions in Europe. 

In estimating the importance of an institution for promot- 
ing the fine arts, otlier consequences than the pleasures de- 
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rived from contemplating the sublime and beautiful produc- 
tions of painting and sculpture, should be considered. Their 
influence is widely diffused, and is felt in many of the pro- 
ductions of more humble industry. A variety of manufac- 
tures are greatly benefited by them, and their value in this 
respect is fully understood in England and France.  Be- 
sides engravings, and drawings of natural history, there are a 
variety of articles onder the general name of loys, that we 
now inport from Eurepe, and the quantity of which is of 
course increasing every year, which we might make at 
home not only for our own consumption, but for the supply 
of other states. The knowledge of drawing and colouring, 
the taste and skill to invent and vary patterns and designs, 
naturally emanates from an establishment for the higher clas- 
ses of the arts. ‘To men incapable of severe labour, to fe- 
males and children, the means of employment in a pleasing 
and honourable industry would be afforded ; and the re- 
sources of the country increased by creating among our- 
selves those objects for which we are now tributary to for- 
eign countries. Indeed the arts themselves may in some 
respects be regarded as a species of manufactures, of man- 
ufactures too that will not introduce a coarse, wretched, pau- 
per population, but a class of men who will themselves add 
to the ornament, the refineinent, and the dignity of society. 

On all the noble and elevated uses of the fine arts, we shall 
not here enlarge. ‘Their tendency is to purify, adorn, and 
elevate every country where they are cherished. They 
have furnishe dy i in all ages and in all civilized countries s, one 
of the excitements, as well as the most durable memorials, 
of valour, genius, and beneficence. We yet owe even Wash- 
ington a monument, and we must now depend on Foreign 
artists to execute it. A schoo! of the arts, in cullivating the 
talents that can preserve the features and portray the ac- 
tions of our great and good men, will honour the nation and 
prompt its citizens to illustrious deeds of heroism or benev- 
olence. The sculptured tomb which protects the ashes, 
the simple engraving which on the walls of every parlour de- 
lineates the actions of patriotism or humanity, have been 
found among all nations to be one of the incentives, one of 
the sweetest rewards, fo genius and virtue. 

The plan suggested, among a few gentlemen who met to- 
gether for this object, was to hire some large publick room, 
to procure from Paris casts of all the busts and statues which 
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were in the gallery of the Louvre;* and to place them in 
proper order in this room, where the artists should have a 
free right to study and copy them. To devote a part of 
this room to an annual exhibition of the works of American 
artists, where they might be exposed to the publick, and the 
same facilities for the sale of them, as in the exhibitions of 
Europe. That all the receipts from admission, as well as 
the interest of any surplus funds that might remain from the 
original subscription, should be devoted every year to the 
purchase of the works sent by the different artisis for exhi- 
bition, which should be added to the permanent collection 
ofthe Museum. In this way a considerable sum might be 
expended in purchasing the works of our artists, besides 
what might be bought by individuals. Several gentlemen 
have already promised their subscription, and it may be 
hoped that the publick at large will approve of the design. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


The life of Dr. Richard Price, by William Morgan, F. Rk. s. 
has been published very recently in London.f As a piece 
of Biography it is not remarkably well written. It con- 
tains some extracts from letters from Dr. Franklin, Dr. 
Rush, and Arthur Lee, and mentions that he had a con- 
stant correspondence with Mr. Jefferson, while the latter 
was ambassadour in France. <A selection from the corres- 
pondence between Dr. Price, and so many eminent men in 
different countries, would form an interesting volume. Mr. 
Morgan alludes in a dissatisfied tone, to an answer Dr. 
Price received from President Adams, to a letter which he 


* A gentleman now in Paris, who was one of the promoters of this 
plan, no. only promised his subseription, but that he would take charge 
of purchasing and shipping the objects at the least expense possible 
to this country. 


7 Since writing these few lines, we have seen the 49th Number of the 
Edinburgh Review, in which there is an article that does justice to this 
meagre work of Mr. Morgan. The following remark is made relative te 
this letter. ‘The letter of Mr. John Adams, in which, ‘he spoke with 
*‘ contempt of the French Revolution at its commencement, and fore- 
‘told the destruction ef a million of human beings as its probable con- 
* sequence,’’ certainly deserved publication, much better than those 
‘ very fool'sh invectives against Mr. Burke. in which Mr. Morgan de- 
*serthe him as ‘* possessed by some demon of the nether regions,’’ and 
‘asa man ‘* whose passions had deranged his understanding.’’ ’ 
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had written him, accompanying a copy of his century dis- 
course commemorating the English revolution, in which he 
indulged in sanguine expectations of the French revolution 
then commencing. 'The book having been shewn to Mr. 
Adams, he consented that the letter should be copied, to 
prevent any misconception, and we are indebted to a friend 
for the honour of publishing this copy. Our readers, on 
observing the date particularly, will be more struck with 
its contents. The venerable writer was one of the very 
few persons, who, either in Europe or America, foresaw the 
consequences of the revolution in its very outset, of which 
this letter is a most remarkable proof. We are extremely 
pleased at being able to gratify our readers with such a 
document of this great Statesman. [Ed.] 


Extract from Morgan’s Life of Dr. Price, p. 157. 


‘ The hopes and expectations of the friends of freedom 
‘at this time, appear to have been raised to an extraordi- 
‘nary height, and particularly those of Dr. Price. Nay, so 
‘ well assured was he of the establishment of a free consti- 
‘ tution in France, and of the subsequent overthrow of des- 
‘ potism throughout Europe as the consequence of it, that 
‘he never failed to express his gratitude to Heaven for 
‘ having extended his life to the present happy period, in 
‘which ‘ after sharing the benefits of one revolution, he 
‘ had been spared to be a witness to two other revolutions, 
* both glorious.’’ But some of his correspondents were not 
‘ quite so sanguine in their expectations from the last of 
‘these revolutions ; and among these the late American am- 
‘bassador, Mr. John Adams. In a long letter which he 
‘wrote to Dr. Price at this time, so far from congratulating 
‘him on the occasion, he expresses himself in terms of con- 
‘ tempt in regard to the French revolution ; and after asking, 
‘rather too severely, what good was to be expected froma 
‘nation of Atheists, he concludes with foretelling the de- 
‘ struction of a million of human beings as the probable con- 
‘sequence of it. These harsh censures and gloomy pre- 
‘dictions were particularly ungrateful to Dr. Price; nor 
‘can it be denied, that they must then have appeared as 
‘the eifusions of.a splenetic mind, rather than as the sober 
‘ reflections of an unbiassed understanding. From the nu- 
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‘merous letters which he was continually receiving, from 
‘ some of the most enlightened and respectable persons iti 
‘Ff rance, as well as from the general tenor of their proceed- 
‘ings in the National Assembly, Dr. Price had every rea- 
“ sn to entertain a very different opinion from that of Mr. 
« Adams 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Adamsto Dr. Price. 


NEW-YORK, APRIL 19, 1790. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Accept of my best thanks for your favour 
of Feb. Ist. and the excellent Discourse that came with it. 
I love the zeal and the spirit which dictated this Discourse, 
and admire the general sentiments of it. From the year 
1760 to this hour, the whole scope of my life bas been to 
support such principles and propagate ‘such sentiments. 
No sacrifices of myself or my family, no dangers, no labours 
have been too much for me in. this great cause. The Re- 
volution in France could not therefore be indifferent to me. 
But I have learned by awful experience, to rejoice with 
trembling. I know that Encyclopedisis and economists, 
Diderot and D’ Alembert, Voltaire and Rousseau, have con- 
tributed to this great event more than Locke, Sidney, or 
Hoadley, and perhaps more than the American Revolution. 
And I own to you I know not what to make of a Republic, 
of thirty millions of Atheists. 

The Constitution is but an experiment, and must and 
will be altered. I know it to be inipossible that France 
should be long governed by it. If the Sovereignty is to 
reside in one; the King, the Princes of the blood, and prin- 

cipal Quality, will govern it at their pleasure, as long as 
they can agree. W hen they difler, they will go to war, 
and act over again all the Tragedies of the V alois, Bour- 
bons, Lorrains, Guises and Colign’ s two hundred years ago. 

The Greeks sung the praises of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton for restoring equal laws. —'Too many Frenchmen, after 


the example of {wo many Americans, pant for equality of 


Persons and Property. The impracticability of this, God 
Almighty has decreed, and the advocates for liberty who 
allempt it will surely suffer for it. 

I thank you, Sir, for your kind compliment.—As it has 
been the great aim of my life to be useful ; if I had any rea- 








son fo think IT was so, as you seem to suppose, it would 
make me happy. ‘ For eminence’ I care nothing.—For 
though I pretend not to be exempt from ambition, or any 
other human passion, I have been convinced from my in- 
fancy, and have been confirmed every year and day of my 
life, that the mechanic and peasant are happier than any 
nobleman or magistrate or king ; and that the higher a man 
rises, if he has any sense of duty, the more anxious he 
must be. 

Our new Government is a new attempt to divide a Sove- 
reiznty. A fresh essay at Imperium in Imperio. It can- 
not therefore be expected to be very stable or very firm. 
{t will prevent us for a time from drawing our swords upon 
each other; and when it will do that no longer, we must 
call a Convention to reform it. 

The difliculty of bringing millions to agree in any mea- 
sures, to act by any rule, can never be conceived by him 
who has not tried it. It is incredible how small is the num- 
ber in any nation of those, who comprehend any system of 
Constitution, or Administration ; and those few it is wholly 
impossible to unite. 

{ am a sincere inquirer after truth.—But I find very few 
who discover the same truths. The King of Prussia has 
found one, which has also fallenin my way ; ‘ That it is the 

‘ peculiar quality of the human understanding, that exam- 

‘ ple should correct no man; the blunders of the Fathers 
‘are lost to their Children, and every generation must com- 
‘mit its own.’ . 

[ have never sacrificed my judgment to Kings, Ministers, 
nor People, and I never will. When either shall see as I 
do, [ shall rejoice in their protection, aid, and honour ; but 
I see no prospect that either will ever think as I do, and 
therefore I shall never be a favourite with either. I do not 
desire to be. 

But I sincerely wish and devoutly pray, that a hundred 
years of civil wars, may not be the portion of all Europe, 
for the want of a little attention to the true elements of the 
science of government. 

With sentiments, moral sentiments, which are and must 
be eternal, I am your friend, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Pr. Price, Hackney. 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL, 


Miscellaneous Extracts from Foreign Journals. 


In the Eclectick Review for September, there is an arti- 
cle on ‘ a sermon preached at Leeds, on occasion of the ex- 
‘ ecution of Mr. Joseph Blackburn, attorney at law, for for- 
‘gery, by Richard Winter Hamilton, minister of Albion 
‘ Chapel, 4th. edition.” The Reviewers are very indignant 
at this sermon, for which they gave various substantial rea- 
sons. ‘The preacher is very much admired at Leeds, and 
his sermon had gone through four editions. The criticks 
make only one extract, which they say isa fair specimen of 

the whole, in which case this must be a very remarkable dis- 
course. They introduce their quotation by saying :—‘ to il- 
‘lustrate the progressive nature of sin, Mr. Hamilton says.’ 

‘If the character throws itself into any particular attitude, 
it is difficult to recover the natural posture ; and, though the 
singularity might arise from merely an accidental cause, yet 
it may require some lengthened process to rectify.— 
Through the influence of habit, feeling may strain it from 
its native scope, and the powers of the constitution be 
wrenched from their original sockets, the machinery of 
the mind, as it is first thrown into action, works through 
rourhness of wheel and stubbornness of spring, with jar- 
ring and confounding attrition ; but when the action is 
continued, the philosophic chimera of perpetual motion is 
realized and confirmed. And when habits are formed up- 
on evil passions and principles, it is impossible to calculate 
on their mischievous extent. We have then to grapple, 
not merely with the strength of our depravity, but with the 
disadvantages of a prepared barrier and circumvallation. 
We have then to resist, not an enemy conscious of its injus- 
tice, but a commonwealth that relies upon precedent, and is 
regulated by law. Ah! the will is always volatile to sin, 
why should we then fan its heats and accelerate its impulse. 
Tie mind always gravitates to evil, why then should we 
multiply its tendency by additional weight and bias? Who 
would add momentum to an avalanche from the Andes, or 
wing with more cruel speed the bolt that hisses from the 
se ret place of thunder ?’ 


The publick expenditure of Great Brifain for the year 
ending January 5, 1815, was, by the returns laid before Par- 
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liament, 117,587,984l. 10. 5. Calculating this sum at five 


shillings for adollar, it will make the annual expenditure in 
Doilars amount to 470,351,938. 


There are in England ninety-four publick libraries, eight 
in Scotland, and tien in Ireland, making one hundred and 


twelve. These include those of the Colleges, Cathedrals, 
and publick offices. 


THE KING OF NAPLES. 


Ferdinand 4th is in his fifty-sixth year ; in his person he 
is tall and straight, rather thin than corpulent, his face is ve- 
ry long, his hair aad eyebrows white, and his countenance 
on the whole far from comely, but lighted up by an expres- 
sion of good nature and benignity that pleases more and lasts 
longer than symmetry of features. His manners are easy, his 
conversation affable, and his whole deportment (princes 
will pardon me if I presume to mention it as a compliment,) 
that of a thorough gentleman. With regard to mental en- 
dowments, nature seems fo have placed him on a level with 
the great majority of mankind, that is, ina state of mediocrity, 
and without either defect or excellency ; a state the best 
adapted to sovereign power, because the least likely ta 
abuse it. If one degree below it, a monarch becomes the 
tool of every designing knave near his person, whether 
valet or minister ; if only one degree above it, he becomes 
restless and unintentionally mise hiev ous, like the Emperour 
Joseph; and if cursed with genius, he turns out like Fred- 
erick, a conquerour and a despot. But the good sense 
which Ferdinand derived from nature required the advan- 
tages of cultivation to develope and direct if; and of these 
advantages he was unfortunately deprived, in part perhaps 
by the early absence of his father, and in part by the negli- 
gence or design, firstof his tutors, and afterwards, of his 
courtiers. Being raised to the throne in the eighth year of 
his age, and shortly after left by his father under the direc- 
tion of a regency, he cannot be supposed to be inclined, 
nor they capable of compelling him, to application. The 
result has been as usual, a great propensity to active exer- 
cises, and an aversion tostudious pursuits. ‘The ignorance 
which follows from these habits is such as to extend fo arti- 
cles, known among us to every person above daily labour, 


and it not unfrequently shews itself in conversation, and be- 
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trays his majesty into mistakes that sometimes startle even 
weil-frained courtiers. ‘Thus, mention being accidentally 
made in his presence of the great power of the Turks some 
centuries ago, he observed, that it was no wonder, as all 
the world were Turks before the birth of our Saviour. 
Upon another occasion »when the cruel execution of Louis 
16th, then recent, happening to be the subject of conversa- 
tion, one of the courtiers , remarked, that it was the second 
crime of that kind that stained the annals of modern Enrepe ; 
the King asked with surprise, where such a deed had 
been pei rpetrated before; the courtier replying, in England. 
Ferdinand asked with a look of disbelief, w hat King of Eng- 
land was ever put to death by his people ? The other of 
course answering, Charles Ist; his Majesty exclaimed, 
with some degree of warmth and indignation, *‘ No, Sir, it 
‘is im possible, you are misinformed ; the English are too 
‘Joyal and too brave a people to be euilty of such an atro- 
‘cious a crime.’ He added ‘ depend upon it, Sir, it is a 
mere tale trumped up by the Jacobins at Paris to excuse 
their own guilt by the example of so great a nation ; it may 
‘do very well to deceive their own people, but will not f 


‘ hope, dupe us. —Monthly Magazine. 


nw 
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PROPHECY ON REFORM. 


When a lawyer sheds tears while he’s striking a docket ; 
When assessors heave sighs while they empty your pocket ; 
When reviewers feel pangs like the authors they cut up; 
When conscience for sale shall no longer be put up; 

When placemen, unask’d, throw up Sinecures ; 

When any quack medicine performs any cures ; 

When women of eighty confess they’re in years ; 

When they make such confession without shedding tears ; 
When poor curates thrive while fat Bishops get skinny ; 
When a note with a shilling is preferred to a guinea ; 
When there’s peace because tyrants are weary of killing ; 
When a good thumping loaf’s to be had for a shilling ; 
When like cattle at market, base voters ar’n’t sold; 

When tea scandal ceases, and fish fags don’t scold ; 

When true taste shall suffer no more like a martyr ; 
When Sbakespeare’s preferr’d to Timour the Tartar ; 
When ale’s made again from good malt and hops ; 

When Corn Jews are found to rejoice at good crops ; 

When Butchers, dear souls! low’r the pt ‘ce of their chops ; 
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When truth shall no longer be deemed a fou! libel ; 
When men follew precepts they preach from the Bible ; 
When symptoms iike these shall be seen through the land ; 
They’ll seem to portend, ‘4 reform is at hand.’ 

: Morning Chronicle. 


THE LATE SPANISH GENERAL PORLIER. 


His Excellency Don Juan Diez Porlier is about thirty 
years of age, small in person, thin, but of a handsome appear- 
ance. He is nephew of the late Minister Porlier, Marquis 
de Baxamar. He served as a midshipman in the battle of 
Trafalgar. He first became known in the late war against 
the tyranny of Buonaparte, by collecting a handful of de- 
serters from the actions in Castile under General Cuesta, 
with which only amounting to thirty men, he attacked fifty 
French advantageously posted near the city of Palencia, 
whom he killed or took and presented to the Junta of Astu- 
rias. The latter then cave him the rank of Colonel, and he 
immediately formed a Guerilla corps, called Cuerpo Franco, 
with which he did prodigies of valour against the enemy. 
This corps afterwards became a respectable division. 
What gave him most credit in the time of the provincial 
Juntas, was his retreat from St. Andero, surrounded by four 
times his number of enemies, from whom he escaped, and 
even took and killed some of the French. This action, 
covered Porlier with glory, and Ballasteros with shame, 
who made a disgraceful retreat to Gijon, .in_ conse- 
quence of which that part of the country was abandoned. 
The other illustrious actions of Porlier are contained in the 
publick papers of that day. He was latterly made a Maris- 
cal de Campo (Major-General) and his character is frank 
and noble. He is also a man of great energy and readiness, 
as is proved by what happened between him and the Mar- 
chioness of Matarosa; to whose daughter he is now marri- 
ed. The Marchioness was proud and haughty, and before 
she consented tothe marriage of her daughter, she required 
Porlier to exhibit his titles of nobility. ‘To the person sent 
to wait on him with this request, Porlier answered—‘ Tell 
‘the Marchioness from me that my name is Juan Diez Por- 
‘tier, and I require to know whether her daughter is to be 
‘married to me or to my parchments ; if to the latter, they 
‘may both go to the Devil.’ —Morning Chronicle. 
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INSCRIBED TO AN ALDERMAN. 


Dum rediens fugat astra Phoebus, Hor. O. 21. lib. 3. 


Know ye the land where the leaf of the myrtle 
Is bestowed on good livers in eating sublime ? 
Where the race for fat ven’son, and love of the turtle, 
Preside o’er the realms of an Epicure clime ? 
Know ye the land where the juice of the vine, 
Makes Aldermen learned and Bishops divine ? 
Where each Corporation, deep flush’d with its bloom, 
Waxes fat o’er the eyes of the claret’s perfume ? 
Thick spread is the table with choicest of fruit, 
And the voice of the reveller never is mute: 
Their rich robes, though varied, in beauty may vie, 
Yet the purple of Bacchus is deepest in dye :— 
Tis the clime of the East—the return of the sun 
Looks down on the deeds which his children have done ; 
Then wild is the note and discordant the yell, 
When reeling and staggering, they hiccup—farewell. 
Morning Chronicle. 


April 10th, died in Connaught-Place, aged 70, G. Ellis, 
Esq. of Sunning-Hill: by which event society and literature 
have been deprived of one of their ornaments, and his 
friends have lost a man peculiarly formed to feel and inspire 
the warmest sentiments of friendship. One of his earliest 
altempts in literature was a share in the celebrated series of 
political satires, entitled ‘The Rolliad, also Probationary 
Odes,’ &c. Mr. Ellis was the writer of that severe and 
unjust invective against Mr. Pitt, in the second number of 
the Rolliad, which begins 


Pert without fire, without experience sage. 


He afterwards changed his political connexions ; but it was 
not fill after his return from Lille, whither he had gone in 
1797, with his friend Lord Malmesbury, that he became 
personally acquainted with Mr. Pitt. At the first interview 
two men of wit, the friends of both, amused themselves 
with allusions to the Rolliad, which as they probably in- 
tended, visibly embarrassed Mr. Ellis. Mr. Pitt turned 
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round, and with a smile said, in a manner full of grace and 
good humour, 


Immo age, et a prima dic hospes origine nobis. 


He instantly relieved Mr. Ellis from his embarrassment ; 
and both were probably afterwards amused by the applica- 
tions which the verses immediately following might have 
suggested. 


Insidias inqguit Danaiim, casusque tuorum, 
Erroresque tuos. 


To pardon political pleasantries, or even invectives, is ar 
effort of placability, which did not require so safe and unas- 
sailable a greatness as that of Mr. Pitt. It was Mr. Ellis’s 
singular fortune to have been aiso engaged in another col- 
lection of political pleasantries, ‘The Anti-Jacobin,’ with 
two colleagues of brilliant talents, with whom he continued 
in affectionate friendship the rest of his life. In 1790, he 
published the first edition of the ‘ Specimens of Early Eng- 
lish Poetry,’ which, with the enlarged edition in 1801, and 
the ‘ Specimens of Karly Eaglish Romances,’ formed an 
important contribution towards that growing study of our 
ancient literature, which has breathed a youthful spirit into 
English Poetry. His Essays on the formation and progress 
of the English language are models of abridgment, in which 
useful information is shor tly and modestly “communicated, 

without inaccuracy or obscurity on the one hand, and with- 
out pretention or pedantry on the other. In the abridg- 
ment of the old Romances, these prolix tales are rendered 
more amusing by a gentle sneer, which is constantly visible 
through the serious ‘narrativ e, and which enlivens the peru- 
sal without destroying the interest. In the preface and 
appendix to the tabliaux of his friend Mr. Way, are to be 
found some of the purest and most classical passages of 
Addisonian composition which this age has produced. Mr. 
Ellis had been employed some time on a life of the late 
Mr. Windham, which was intended to accompany some 
works of that gentleman. The latter years of his life were 
embittered by maladies, which his virtues, and the friend- 
ship that they, still more than his talents, had procured, 
happily enabled him to endure with cheerful patience. 
Literary Panorama. 
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In one of the English Magazines, a question has been 
lately proposed, to find a word that will rhyme with silver, 
it is said that one cannot be found in the language. If any 
of our readers can suggest one, we wish they would com- 
municate it. 
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ie French Caricatures. The Geant Noir, the first number 


TET 3) of which has just appeared, is remarkably bold. It has 
ee i even had the audacity to indulge in a sort of contemptible 
Resins ridicule of the Duchess of Angouleme, by stating that when 
Ate that Princess visited the Abbe Sicard’s establishment (for 
aie the deaf and dumb) she complained that his pupils did not 
War cry Vive le Roi !—The following caricature has been sold 


ae privately. On the top of a large mat de cocagne (a long 
| pole covered with soap) is placed a crown. Louis XVIII. 
is climbing up to reach it, and says to the Duke of Wel- 
lington who is below him, ‘ support me or I shall fall.’ The 
ba King of Prussia who is still lower, is made to exclaim, ‘ Let 
Lan 3 ‘me take what suits me.’ The Emperour of Russia says 
haughtily, ‘ Behold my work.’ The Emperour of Aus- 

tria is supporting them all on his shoulders, while young 

Napoleon, who is pulling him by the skirts of his coat, 

cries ‘ Dear Grandpapa, leave all these folks to themselves.’ 

The Emperou: replies, ‘ If I leave them they will fall upon 
eae ‘me.’ Buonaparte, who is in a corner, observing what is 
: passing, says to himself, ‘I climbed up twice without any 


rhe * help.’ [ Courier. ] 


CHARACTER OF MARET, DUKE OF BASSANO, BY THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF MECHLIN. 


He began his career in 1790, with reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the Constituent Assembly for a newspaper. 
Read the now neglected Memoirs of Dumourier, and you 
tae will find him in the embassy of Chauvelin at London, at ‘the 
P ogeag time of the death of Louis XV. and on the eve of supplant- 


wed. ing the ambassadour, when the whole gang were driven from 
i Fy London. The diplomacy of the Convention appeared to 
Ay! have nothing alarming, or capable of stirring the robust fibres 
Vien : which form the tissue of his heart. He was entrusted by 
erere the Convention with that mission which the Austrians 


disturbed at the entrance of the Valteline, by seizing him, 
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Semonville, and I know not what other incendiary. Restored 
to France by exchange for the daughter of Louis XVI. 
on the establishment of the Consulate he succeeded M. 
Lagarde, as Secretary to the Council of Government, and 
he held that post until he succeeded M. De Champagny as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—that office had long been the 
object of his ambition. ‘The labours of the Cabinet, in their 
nature always obscure, presented to him a too limited hori- 
zon, too contracted a theatre for his talents. He would be 
the minister of France, or rather of Europe ; for in the state 
in which things then were, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs was nothing less. 

His mode of discussing a subject is heavy, embarrassed, 
never precise, nor luminous ; his elocution, wiredrawn. His 
principles those of convenience, force, and all that train of 
sophisms of which French diplomacy has been composed 
for these last twenty-five years. ‘The day spent in dissipa- 
tion, the hour for labour at length arrives, and that is almost 
always the hour at which nature reposes. ‘The clock strikes 
twelve, business is recollected, and the Minister encloses 
himself in his cabinet. The Clerks are called and urged to 
work. Evilto him whom sleep overpowers. About five 
in the morning the active Minister goes to repose from his 
works of darkness, leaving to his wretched underlings the 
care of digesting the high conceptions with which he had 
entrusted them. Demosthenes said, that his labours smelt 
of oil. ‘Those of the Duke of Bassano have no better odour. 

Flattery is a certain way of succeeding with the Duke of 
Bassano. Every thing about him must be flattered and ad- 
mired, downto the Duchess’s slapdog. It was said by a man 

of wit, that that dog had made many Auditors and Prefects. 

The only talent, possessed by the Duke of Bassano, was 
that of translating the Emperour’s ideas. It was curious to 
see with what an air he contemplated and listened to bim. 
You would have sworn tiat he was worsbippivg him. The 
repression of his own reflection was carried to such a height, 


that he seemed to alienate his own mind in favour of that of - 


the Emperour. He wrote to me on the 6th of July the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ The discourse you addressed to me se- 
‘duced me, but the Emperor remarked to me that it was 
* bad, and he is right.’ 
The Duke of Bassano perfected that system of intrigue 
and deception, by which the political ¢ haracters, who have 
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for somany years governed France, have constantly sought 
to distort facts. 

Publick opinion accuses the Duke of Bassano, with the 
most decided inclination for those proceedings, which in- 
fringe the security of other States. He is reproached with 
having declared against peace at Dresden, at a period when 
it would have left France ina highly flourishing state, even 
after the reverses of the Russian campaign. He is also re- 
proached with obstinately persisting in his warlike disposi- 
tion after the battle of Leipsic, and during the negotiations 
at Chatillon. To crown these serious charges, he is be- 
lieved to have acted a considerable part in the return of 
Napoleon, and he has shewn a marked zeal for maintaining 
at the head of Affairs in France, a man who could not but 
be as fatal to the country, as useful tothis Minister. Dur- 
ing the short existence of the Peerage, he was remarked 
for his warmth in favour of Napoleon Ll. and Napoleon II. 
as if one of them had not been enough. 


ANECDOTE OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF MECHLIN. 


The Abbe de Pradt, whom Bonaparte had made Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, and who was Ambassadour at Warsaw 
in November 1813, has lately published avery curious his- 
tory of his Kmbassy, which, while it presents a lively pic- 
ture of the tyrant’s ambition, displays in as strong a light 
the anthor’s vanity. ‘The following laughable anecdote on 
the subject of this book is in circulation at Paris :— ‘ Be- 
‘fore publishing his work, M. De Pradt readit to several 
‘ persons in private. In aselect circle where he had promis- 
‘ed to read the first part of it, there happened to be present 
‘agreat Captain, whom the battle of Waterloo had raised 
‘tothe highest pinnacle of military glory. M. De Pradt 
‘commenced it in these terms:—The Emperour was sur- 
‘prised uttering in a profound reverie these memorable 
words—had it not been for one man, I should have been 
master of the world. At these words all eyes were turn- 
ed to the iilustrious stranger—a fluttering murmur made 
the application of them to him, and all were pleased with 
themselves for seizing so rapidly their spirit.” M. De 
Pradt continued his reading, ‘ that man was myself. 'The 
surprise of the company may be conceived; it would be 
‘ easier to imagine than express it.’ 
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Marlborough and Wellington. The 5th number of the 
Tatler, contains the following paragraph—* But, 1 be lieve 
‘the reader outruns me, and “fixes his imagination upon the 
‘ Dake of Marlborough. It is methinks a pleasing reflec- 
‘{ion to consider the dispensations of Providence in the 
‘fortune of this illustrious maa, who in the space of forty 

‘years, has passed through all the gradations of human 
‘life, until! he has ascended to the character of a Prince, 
‘and become the scourge of a tyrant, who sat on one of the 

‘ greatest thrones of Europe.’ 

What may be said of Wellington ? 


The Camp at Vertus. A private letter in one of the French 
paper’ gives the following description of thiscamp: I have 
seen the Camp at Vertus, you would be delighted with the 
good order that prevails there. In that immense plain, 
each corps has endeavoured to place itself where there is 
wood and water, articles scarce enough in this part of the 
country: thus they form separate camps ; but the plain being 
bare of wood, they may all be seen at once withthe naked 
eye, and on approaching them we perceive that nearly the 
same system of order prevails in all: piles of arms in the 
first line ; behind, thatched covers for the troops : to the 
right the cannon behind the caissons, and more in the rear, 
the camp ovenand the baggage. Every thing even to the 
kitchens is disposed with regularity. I passed through them 
at the hour when they were getting dinner ; the kettles were 
placed in a line at a convenient distance from the barracks, 
and distributed by various divisions of six each. What 
struck me forcibly, was the silence that reigned among this 
collected multitude of soldiers. Here and there were seen 
peasants carrying provisions, and their appearance bespoke 
rather the hope of gain than the fear of pillage. In the 
little town of Vertus, ‘the head quarters, there is an astonish- 
ing bustle: but there is the same tranqui!lity on the part of 
the inhabitants: no disputes about lodgings, distributions, 
&e. Erections of ev ery kind have sprung up with rapidi- 
ty—coffee houses, eating houses, shew booths, &c. At one 
of these booths, I saw written up, Mocha Coffee, Ices, 
Sherbet. In fine, Alexander must have found here an image 
of one of those creations of towns, which presented them- 
selves to Catharine in her journey in the Ukraine. 
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[The subject of mendicity has lately excited great at- 
tention in England, and received a parliamentary investiga- 
tion previous to adopting a system for correcting it. Its 
abuses in London are almost incredible, and the street beg- 
gars are very rarely indeed real objects of charity. In the 
course of examination, many most curious facts were related 
by different witnesses, and some accounts of the most re- 
markable beggars given. Their gains were various, and in 
some instances averaged two guineas a day. The more 
opulent of the fraternity one day in the week, or at some 
stated period retired from the scene of their labours, and 
assumed a decent dress and sometimes considerable expense 
in their mode of living. The following anecdote, extracted 
from an English paper, though anonymous, is not so extra- 
ordinary as some that were related by respectable witnesses 
on their own knowledge. ] 

Mendicityn—An anonymous correspondent has favoured 
us with the following curious account, which he assures us 
is genuine :—He was walking in the neighbourhood oj Ed- 
monion with a friend, who requested his particular attention 
to a female, then happening to be in the same pathway with 
them, she having attracted much notice in that quarter, in 
consequence of her recent marriage under very peculiar 
circumstances.—She had been a servant at a tavern there, 
and waited on the guests of the Sunday ordinary, which is 
held throughout the year. At this ordinary one gentleman 
was a consiant attendant, and was generally supposed to 
be one of the numerous clerks of the city, who have no 
other opportunity of enjoying the fresh air. He usually 
occupied the same seat, and appeared much reserved, ex- 
cept when addressing the maid servant, towards whom his 
demeanour was very kind and condescending—and at length 
he nade a formal proposal of marriage to her. The girl, 
who hed more sense than of’en falls to the lot of persons in 
that sphere of life, did not object to the proposal, but earn- 
esily entreated that a small sum might be settled as a pro- 
Vision against any casualties, which, in consequence of her 
intended elevation, she might be less able to bear. This 
suggestion met with all the attention that could be hoped 
for. The gentleman agreed to settle one thousand pounds, 
and lost no time in selling out stock sufficient for raising 
that sum. ‘The happy day was now appointed, but not 
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before the lover had explained to the fair object of his 
choice, that they could only meet once a week, and nad 
exacted from her a promise never to urge him to a further 
explanation of the circumstances, which reduced him to 


the necessity of submitting to so painful a separation !— 


They were accordingly married, and went on very plea- 
santly, until the lady prompted by a curiosity which 
(whether true or not we will not venture to affirm) is said 
to be peculiar to her sex, requested that he would confide 
the secret to her. At this request, the manner of the 
enamoured spouse became much altered, and after betray- 
ing a considerable degree of irritation, he commanded her 
never to obtrude the subject upon him again. ‘The storm 
was thus suffered to blow over for a time; but curiosity is 
one of the most powerful motives agitating the human breast, 
and this new Psyche had not philosophy enough to with- 
stand it. She again entreated a solution of the mystery, 
but the entreaty was met only by a frown, and she pleaded 
her affection—and finding all of no avail, she threatened to 
have him watched to the place of his retreat. ‘This had 
the effect of extorting a declaration from him, and he assur- 
ed her that she might probably discover his secret, but, that 
if she did, she would never see him afterwards. Notwith- 
standing thts declaration, made with great coolness and 
firmness, the imprudent woman persisted, and by the help 
of some busy friends, was introduced to her husband in his 
disguise, as one of the common beggars of the metropolis. 
She spoke to him in that situation, but as he then told her, 
for the last time, and she has never seen him since! 


(The celebrated sculptor, Canova, was sent by the Pope to 
Paris to reclaim the works of art which the French carried 
off from Rome. When Buonaparte was first Consul, he 
invited Canova to fix himself in Paris. He answered; that 
he did not meddle with politicks, but that he never could 
wish to live under the dominion of him, who had destroved 
the organization of his native country, (Venice.) The 
following are extracts of letters from him, taken from an 
English paper. It should not be forgotten on this question 
of the restoration of the cbjects of art taken from Rome, that 
when it was first contemplated, all the principal French 
artists signed a remonstrance against if, addressed to the 
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Paris, Sept. 31. 

The cause of Fine Arts is at length safe into port ;- and 
it is to the generous and unremitted exertions of the British 
Minister, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Secretary Hamilton, 
that Rome will be indebted for the triumphing in the de- 
mands that I came hither to make in her name. What 
gratitude ought we not to feel to the magnanimous British 
nation ! Fully does she deserve that the Arts, in return 
for this generous act, should join hand in hand to raise a 
perpetual monument to her name; but the best and more 
lasting monument will be engraved in the heart of every 
Italian, who, on beholding the sacred objects torn from their 
country, again restored to her, will recollect the nation that 
stood forth as their advocate for this restitution, and will 
call down upon her the blessings of Providence. 

Our work is about to begin. Tuscany, Milan and Ve- 
nice have retaken all that belongs to them. I shall be the 
last and shall require more time; for the objects claimed 
by Rome, as you well know, are much more numerous. If 
am burning with impatience to see every thing packed up 
and gone, then will I fly across the sea to spatiale in your 
magnificent metropolis, with my heart at ease, and to em- 
brace you. 

Paris, Oct. 5th. 

We are at last beginning to drag forward from this great 
cavern of stolen goods, the precious objects of art taken 
from Rome. On the 2d instant, among the many fine paint- 
ings that were removed, we noticed that stupendous pro- 
duc tion, the Tran: figuration, the Communion of Nt. 
Jeroine, the Virgin of Fuligno; the next day several other 
exquisite pictures came away, together with the group of 
Cupid and Psyche, the two Brutus’s, the very ancient 
bust of Ajax, and other no less precious objects ‘of sculp- 
ture. Yesterday the Dying Gladiator left his French 
abode, and the Torso. We remove this day the two first 
statues in the world, the Apollo and the Laocoon. To- 
morrow Mercury will quit the house between Flora of the 
capitol and the Venus. ‘The Muses will follow next, and 
so on to the close of this portentous procession. 


October Sth. 
In my letter of the 5th instant, T informed you what we 
were doing here in regard to the objects of art, which we are 
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removing from the Museum. The most valuable of them 
are to go by land, and will set off next week accompanied 
by the celebrated Venetian horses, and all the other preci- 
ous articles belonging to Lombardy, Piedmont and Tuscany. 
The convoy will be escorted by strong detachments of Au- 
strian troops. The remainder, which may belong to Rome, 
will be embarked and sent by sea to Italy. Among these, 
{am happy to inform you, for I know how much you will 
rejoice at it, that even all our ancient menmneaipts, medals, 
and other equally valuable objects of antiquity will be in- 
cluded, to the great satisfaction no doubt of the loyal Denon, 
and of that eminent Italian patriot EK. A. Visconti, mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

P. S. I had nearly forgot to tell you, that even the paint- 
ing and statues lately belonging to the Albani family are to 
be restored. Do noi believe ail the lies which the French 
papers are authorized to pour forth about the Venus de 
Medicis. She is stillas she was before, salva et incolumis. 


Died at Berne, Switzerland, of an apoplexy, in his 46th 
year, Goprriep Minn, a painter celebrated for his ex- 
traordinary delineations of Bears and Cats. His father, 
still living in Berne, is a native of Lipsch, in Upper Hun- 
gary, and learned the trade of a cabinet maker at Krem- 
nitz. The son was a pupil of Frendenberger, and his ex- 
traordinary talents inthe representation of various species 
of animals, but especially those abovementioned, in paint- 
ings in water-colours, are attested not only by the nume- 
rous productions of his pencil in the portfolios of various 
ainateurs at Berne, Zurich, Basle, and other places, but also 
by the high encomiums passed on his performances by many 
artists of the highest eminence. Madame Lebrun, of Paris, 
perhaps the first living female painter, never failed in her 
different journies through Switzerland, to purchase several 
of Mind’s performances, declaring at the same time, that 
they were real master-pieces of their kind, and would be 
acknowledged as such in the French metropolis. It was she 
who first gave to our artist the appellation of Le Raphael 
des Chats, the Raphael of Cats, which he has ever since 
retained, and by which many strangers enquire for him at 
Berne. Mind was certainly well worthy of this name, not 
only on account of the correctness of his drawings of those 
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animals, and the true though dignified delineation of their 
forms, but more especially on account of the life and spirit 
which he transfused into them in his pictures. The atiec- 
tion of Mind for the feline race might be termed fraterial. 
When he was at work, a favourite cat generally set by his 
side ; and he was often seen employed at his table with an 
old cat on his lap, and two or three kittens on both shoul- 
ders, or even in the hollow formed at the back of his neck 
by the inclination of his head. Thus encumbered, he 

would sit for hours together at his work, and abstain from 
every motion that could in the least incommode his beloved 
favourites. In winter evenings, Mind used to amuse him- 
self with carving bears, cats, and other animals, in miniature, 
out of wild chesnut tree, with such accuracy and skill, tbat 
they had a rapid sale, and were bought up by many as or- 
ments for their chimney pieces. It is to be regretted that 
insects soon attacked the wood, and thus destroyed these 
pretty little figures. Mind passed many of his happtest 
hours at the Bears’ den in Berne, where from remote anti- 
quity two live bears have been constantly kept. No soon- 
er did Fried/i, by which name he was best known at Berne, 


make his appearance, than the bears hastened to him witha 


friendly grunt, upon which they were invariably rewarded 
with a piece of bread, or an apple, from the pocket of their 


benefactor and eta. Next to cats ana bears, Mind re- 


ceived the greatest delight from looking over works of art, 
particuiarly prints in which animals were introduced. 
Ainong these, however, the lions of Rubens, some pieces by 
Rembrandt and Potter, and Reidinger’s stags, were the only 
copies that he allowed tobe excelient. With the other ani- 
mais by Riedinger he found fault, almost without exception, 
as incorrect. The bears by the same artist he charac- 
terized as absolute monsters; neither did he entertain a 


much more favourable opinion of the celebrated cats of 


Cornelius Vischer, and Hollar. On other works, such 
chiefly as hunting and historical compositions, he often pro- 
nounced most severe opinions, without the least regard to 
the celebrity of the master; and on other matters, notwith- 
standing his secluded life, he displayed profound penetra- 
tion, and correct judgment. The following parody of the 
verses of Catullus, on Lesbia’s sparrow, has been proposed 
as an appropriate inscription for this artist: 

Tugete, O Feles, Ursique lugete! 

Mortuus est vobis amicus. 
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THE MONARCH MINSTREL.—A SONNET BY LORD BYRON. 


The Harp the Monarcu MinstreEL swept, 
The king of men—the lord of Heaven,— 

Which Musick hallowed while she wept 

O’er tones her heart of hearts had given— 

Redoubled be her tears—its chords are riven! 


It softened men of iron mould, 
ftgave them virtues not their own ; 
No ear so dull—no soul so cold 
That felt not—fired not to the tone, 
Till Davin’s lyre grew mightier than his Throne! 


It told the triumphs of our King— 
It wafted glory to our Gop— 
It made our gladdened vallies ring— 
The cedars bow—the mountains nod— 
Its sounds aspired to Heaven, and there abode. 


Since then, though heard on earth no more— 
Devotion and her daughter, Love, 

Still bid the bursting spirit soar, 
To sounds that seem as from above, 

Jn dreams that day’s broad light cannot remove. 


FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER. 


Extracts from « Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, on 
the east side of the Euphrates ; by Claudius James 
Rich, Esq. resident for the Honourable East India 
Company at the Court of the Pacha of Bagdad. 


I was completely deceived in my anticipation about 
Babylon: instead of a few insulated mounds, I found the 
whole face of the country covered with vestiges of building, 
in some places consisting of brick walls surprisingly fresh, 
in others merely of a vast succession of mounds of rubbish 
of such indeterminate figures, variety, and extent, as to in- 
volvye the person who would have formed any theory in 
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inextricable confusion. The whole country between Bag- 
dad and Hellah is perfectly flat, and (with the exception 
of afew spots as you approach the latter place) an uncul- 
tivated waste. That it was at some former period in a far 
different state, is evident from the number of canals by 
which if is traversed, now dry and negiected ; and the 
quautity of heaps of earth, covered with fragments ef brick 
and broken tiles, which are seen in every direction—the 
indisputable traces of former population. 

At present the only inhabitants of this tract, are the Zo- 
beide Arabs, the Sheikh of which tribe is responsible for 
the security of the road, : HICH 1 is so much frequented that 
robberies are comparatively seldom heard of. At conve- 
nient distances, khans or cabal NUE ate are erected for the 
accomimodation of travellers, and to each of them is attach- 
ed a smal! village of Fellahs. 

The ruins of Babylon, may be said to commence from 
Mohawil, the whole ‘country between it and Hellah exhib- 
iting at cab velh. traces of buildings, 3 in which are discover- 
able burnt and unburnt bricks and bitumen ; three mounds, 
in particular, attract attention from their magnitude. The 
ground to the right and left of the road bears the appear- 
ance of being partially and occasionally a morass, though, 
at the time we passed it, it was perfectly dry ; the road 
which is due south, lies within a quarter of a mile of the 
celebrated mass, called by Pietro Della Valle, the Tower 
of Belus ; Hellah is nine miles from Mohawil, and nearly 
forty eight from Bagdad. 

Hellah j is called by Abulfeda, Hellah Bere Moreid. The 
district called by the natives El!-Aredh Babel, extends on 
both sides of the Euphrates. lis latitude, according to 
Niebuhr, is 32°. 28’, and it is situated on the western bank 
of the Euphrates, a few shops and hnts only being on the 
eastern. It is meanly built, and its population does not 
exceed between 6 and 7000, consisting ot Arabs and Jews, 
(who have one synagogue, there being no Christians, and 
only such ‘Turks as are employed in the government. ) 
Among the gardens to the west of the Husseinia gate, is 
the Mesjid- esshems, a mosque built on the spot where 
popular tradition Says, a miracle was wrought, similar to that 
of the prophet Joshua. This country abounds i in pretend- 
ed tombs of prophets. On the Tigris, between Bagdad and 
Hassora, they show the sepulchre of Bra‘: ; twelve miles in 
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the desert, to the south west of Hellah, is that of Ezekiel, 
and to the southward, the tomb of Job: the two former are 
places of pilgrimage of the Jews, who do not acknowledge 
those of Job and Joshua. 

The inhabitants of Hellah bear a very bad character. 
The air is salubrious, and the soil extremely fertile, pro- 
ducing great quantities of rice, dates, and grain of differ- 
ent kinds, though it is not cultivated to above half the de- 
gree of which it is susceptible. ‘The grand cause of this 
fertility, is the Euphrates, the banks of which are lower, 
and the stream more equal than the Tigris. Strabo says, 
that it was a stadium in breadth at Babylon ; according to 
Rennel, about 491 English feet, or, D’ Anville’s still more 
reduced scale, 330. Niebuhr says, at Hellah it is 400 
Danish feet broad ; my measurement by a graduated line 
at the bridge there, brings it to 75 fathoms, or 450 feet. Its 
breadth, however, varies in its passage through the ruins. 
The Euphrates rises at an earlier period than the Tigris ; 
in the middle of the winter it increases a little, but falls 
again soon after ; in March it again rises, and in the latter 
end of April is at its full, continuing so to the latter end of 
June. When at its height it overflows the surrounding 
country, fills the canals dug for its reception, without the 
slightest exertion of labour, and facilitates agriculture in a 
surprising degree. The ruins of Babylon are then inun- 
dated, so as to render many parts of them inaccessible, by 
converting the vallies among them into morasses. But the 
most remarkable inundation of the Euphrates-is at Felu- 
giah, twelve leagues to the westward of Bagdad, where on 
breaking down the dike which confines its waters within 
their proper channel, they flow ever the country, and ex- 
tend nearly to the banks of the Tigris, with a depth suffi- 
cient to render them navigable for rafts and flat-bottomed 
boats. 

The water of the Euphrates is esteemed more salubrious 
than that of the Tigris. Its general course through the site 
of Babylon, is north and south. I questioned the fishermen 
who ply on the river, respecting its bottom, and they all 
agreed that bricks and other fragments of building are very 
commonly found in it. 

On the ruins of Babylon there is not a single tree grow- 
ing, excepting one old one ; but in the intervals of the 
ruins, where, in all probability, no building ever stood, there 
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are some patches of cultivation. I made the most diligent 
search all through the gardens, but found not the slighiest 
vestige of ruins, though previously [ heard of many, an ex- 
ample of the value of information resting solely on the 
authority of the natives. The reason is obvious. Ruins 


composed like those of Babylon, of heaps of rubbish, im- 


pregnated with nitre, cannot be eultivated, and any infe- 
riour mound would, of course, be levelled in making the 
garden. 

The ruins of the eastern quarter of Babylon commence 
about two miles above Heilah, and consist of two large 
masses or monds, connected with and lying south and 
north of each other, and several smaller ones which cross 
the plain at different intervals. The northern termination 
of this plain is Pietro Della Valle’s ruin, from the southeast 
angle of which (where it evidently once joined, being only 
obliterated there by two canals,) proceeds a narrow 
ridge or mound of earth, wearing the appearance of having 
been a boundary wall. T his ridge forms a kind of circular 
inclosure, and joins the southern point of the most souther- 
ly of the two graud masses. 

The river bank is skirted by aruin, which I shall for 
perspicuity’s sake call iis embankment, though, as_ will 
hereafter be seen, there is good reason for supposing it was 
never intended for one. It commences ona line with the 
lower extremity of the southern grand mound, and is there 
nearly three hundred yards broad at its base, from the east 

angle of which a mound proceeds, taking a sweep to the 
south east, so as to be nearly parallel with, and forty yards 
more to the south than the boundary : this loses itselt in 
the plain, and is in fact the most southerly of all the ruins. 
The embankment is continued in a right line to the north, 
and diminishes in breadth, but increases in elevation, till 
at the distance of seven hundred and fifty yards from its 
commencement, where it is forty feet perpendicular height, 
and is interrupted by a break nearly of the same breadth 
with the river: at this ° point a triangular piece of ground 
commences, recently gained from the river, which deserts 
its original channel above, and returns to it again here : 
this gained ground is a hundred and ten yards in length, 
and two hundred and fifty in breadth at its angle or point, 
and along its base are traces of a continuation of the em- 
bankment, which is there a narrow line, that soon loses 
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i itself. Above this the bank of the river affords nothing 
# worthy of remark; for though in some places there are 
A slight vestiges of building, they were evidently not co: 
# nected with the abovementioned embankment. 
Es The whole of the area inclosed by the boundary on the 
seh 


east and south, and river on the west, is two miles and six 
hundred yards in breadth from east to west (exclusive of 
the gained ground, which I do not take into account, 2s 
couprising no part of the ruins,) as much from Pietro De- 
Ja Valle’s ruin to the southern part of the boundary, or two 
miles and one thousand yards to the most southerly mound 
of all, which has been already mentioned as branching off 
fron the embankment. This space is again longitudinally 
subdivided into nearly half, by a straight line of nearly the 
same kind as the boundary, but much its inferiour in point of 
size. This may have crossed the whole enclosure from south 
to north, but at present only a mile of it remains. Exactly 
parallel with it, and a little more than a hundred yards to 
the west of it, is another line precisely of a similar descrip- 
tion, buat still smaller and shorter; its northern termination 
. is a high heap of rubbish of a curious red colour, nearly 
* three hundred yards long and one hundred broad, termi- 
S nating on the top ina ridge: it has been dug into various 
a parts, but few or no fine whole bricks have been found in 
K it. All the ruins of Babylon are contained within the 
= western division of the area, that is, between the innermost 
ey of these lines and the river, there being vestiges of building 
in the eastern or largest division between the outermost line 
and the external boundary. Before entering into a minute 
e description of the ruins, to avoid repetition, it is necessary 
. to state that they consist of mounds of earth, formed by 
the decomposition of building, channelled and furrowed by 
the weather, and the surface of them strewed with pieces 
of brick, bitumen and pottery. 

On taking a view of the ruins from south to north, the 
first object that attracts attention is the low mound connect- 
ed with the embarkment ; on it are two little parallel walls 

. close together, and only a few feet in height and breadth, 
z which bear indisputable marks of having formed part of a 
: Mahommetan oratory, or koubbé. This ruin is called jum- 
juma (Calvary) and gives its name toa village a little to the 
lefi of it. To this succeeds the first grand mass of ruins, 
which is one thousand one hundred yards in Jength, and 
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eight hundred in greatest breadth, its figure nearly resem- 
bling that of a quadrant: its height is irregular, but the most 
elevated part may be about fifty or sixty feet above the 
level of the plain, and it has been dug into for the purpose 
of procuring bricks. Just below the highest part of it, is 
a small dome in an oblong inclosure, which it is pretended 
contains the body of a son of Ali, named Amran, togetber 
with those of seven of his companions, all slain at the battle 
of Hellah. Unfortunately for the credit of the tradition, 
however, it is proved on better authority to be a fraud, not 
uncommon in these parts, Ali having had no son of this 
description. From the most remarkable object on it I shall 
distinguish this mound by the name of Amran. 

On the north is a valley of five hundred and fifty yards in. 
length, the area of which is covered with tussocks of rank 
grass, and crossed by a line of ruins of very little elevation. 
To this succeeds the second grand heap of ruins, the shape of 
which is nearly a square, of seven hundred yards length and 
breadth, and its southwest angle is connected with the 
northwest angle of the mounds of Amran, by a ridge of 
considerable height and nearly one hundred yards in breadth. 
This is the place where Beauchamp made his observations, 
and it is certainly the most interesting part of the ruins 
of Babylon: every vestige discoverable in it, declares it to 
have been composed of buildings far superiour to all the 
rest which have left traces in the eastern quarter: the bricks 
are of the finest description; and notwithstanding this is 
the grand storehouse of them, and that the greatest supplies 
have been and are now constantly drawn from it, they ap- 
pear still to be abundant. But the operation of extracting 
the bricks has caused great confusion, and contributed much 
to increase the difficulty of decyphering the original design 
of this mound, as in search of them the workmen pierce 
into it in every direction, hollowing out deep ravines and 
pits, and throwing up the rubbish in heaps on the surface. 
In some instances they have bored into the solid mass, 
forming winding caverns and subterranean passages, which, 
from their being left without adequate support, frequently 
bury the workmen in rubbish. In all these excavations, 
walls of burnt brick laid in lime mortar of a very good 
quality are seen; and in addition to the substances generally 
strewed on the surfaces of all these mounds, we here find 
fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthen ware, marble, 
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and great quantities of varnished tile, the glazing and 
colouring of which are surprisingly fresh. In a hollow 
near the southern part, I found a sepulchral urn of earthen 
ware, which had been brokeu in digging, and near it lay 
some human bones which pulverized with the touch. 

To be more particular in my description of this mound, 
not more than two hundred yards from its northern extre- 
mity is a ravine, hollowed out by those who dig for bricks, 
in length near a hundred yards, and thirty feet wide by 
forty or fifty deep. On one side of it a few yards of wall 
remain standing, the face of which is very clean and perfect, 
and it appears to have been the front of some building. 
The opposite side is so confused a mass of rubbish, that it 
should seem the ravine had been worked through a solid 
building. Under the foundations at the southern end an 
opening is made, which discovers a subterranean passage, 
floored and walled with large bricks laid in bitumen, and 
covered over with pieces of sandstone, a yard thick and 
several yards long, on which the whole being so great as to 
have given a considerable degree of obliquity to the side 
walls of the passage. It is half full of blackish water 
(probably rainwater impregnated with nitre, in filtering 
through the ruins which are very productive of it) and the 
workmen say that some way on it is high enough for a 
horseman to pass upright; as much as I saw of it, it was 
near seven feet in height, and its course to the south. 

A little to the west of the ravine is the next remarkable 
object, called by the natives the Kasr, or Palace,-by which 
appellation I shall designate the whole mass. It is a-very 
remarkable ruin, which being uncovered and in part detach- 
ed from the rubbish, is visible from a considerable distance, 
but so surprisingly fresh in its appearance, that it was only 
after a minute inspection, I was satisfied of its being in 
reality a Babylonian remain. It consists of several walls 
and piers (which face the cardinal points) eight feet in 
thickness, in some places ornamented with niches, and in 
others vent act 
fine burnt brick, (still perfectly clean and sharp,) laid in 
lime cement of such tenacity, that those whose business it 
is, have given up working it, on account of the extreme 
difficulty of extracting them whole. The tops of these 
walls are broken, and may have been much higher. On the 
outside they have been cleared in some places nearly to the 
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foundations, but the internal spaces occupied by them are 
yet filled with rubbish in some parts almost to their summit. 
One part of the wall has been split into three parts and 
overthrown as if by an earthquake; some detached walls 
of the same kind, standing at diiferent distances, show what 
remains, to have been only a small part of the original fab- 
rick; indeed, it appears that the passage in the ravine, to- 
gether with the wall which crosses its upper end, were con- 
nected with it. There are some hollows underneath, in 
which several persons have lost their lives; so that no one 
will venture into them, and their entrances have now become 
choked with rubbish. Near this ruin is a heap of rubbish, 
the sides of which are curiously streaked by the alternation 
of its materials, the chief part of which, it is probable, was 
unburnt brick, of which I found a small quantity in the 
neighbourhood, but no reeds were discoverable in the in- 
terstices. ‘There are two paths made near this ruin by the 
workmen who carry down their bricks to the river side, 
whence they are transported by boats to Hellah: anda 
little to the northeast of it is the famous tree which the na- 
tives call Athebé, and maintain to have been flourishing in 
ancient Babylon, from the destruction of which they say, 
God purposely preserved it that it might afford Ali a con- 
venient place to tie up his horse after the battle of Hellah! 
It stands on a kind of ridge, and nothing more than one side 
of its trunk remains (by which it appears to have been of 
considerable girth;) yet the branches at the top are per- 
fectly verdant, and gently waving in the wind produce a 
melancholy rustlmg sound. It is an evergreen something 
resembling the lignumvitae, and of a kind I believe not 
common in this part of the country, though I am told there 
is a tree of the same description at Bassora. 

All the people of the country assert, that it is extremely 
dangerous to approach this mound ofter nightfall, on account 
of the multitude of evil spirits by which it is haunted. 

A mile to the north of the Kasr, or full five miles distant 
from Hellah, and nine hundred and fifty yards from the 
river-bank, is the last ruin of this series, which has been 
described by Pietro Della Valle, who determines it to have 
been the tower of Belus, an opinion adopted by Rennel. 
The natives call it Mukalibé, (or according to the vulgar 
Arab pronunciation of these parts, Mujelibé,) meaning 
overturned’; they sometimes also apply this term to the 
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mounds of the Kasr. It is of an oblong shape, irregular 
in its height and the measurement of its sides, which face 
the cardinal points; the northern side being two hund red 
yards in length, the southern two hundred and nineteen, 
the eastern one hundred and eighty-two, and the western 
one hundred and thirty-six: the elevation of the east or 
highest angle, one hundred and forty-one feet. The western 
face, which is the least elevated, is the most interesting on 
account of the appearance of building it presents. Near 
the summit of it appears a low wall, with interruptions, 
built of unburnt bricks, mixed up with chopped straw or 
reeds, and cemented with clay mortar of great thickness, 
having between every layer a layer of reeds; and on the 
north side are also some vestiges of a similar construction. 
The south west argle is crowned by something like a turret 
or lantern: the other angles are in a less perfect state, but 
may originally have been ornamented in the same manner. 
The western face is lowest and easiest of ascent, the north- 
ern the most difficult. All are worn into furrows by the 
weather ; and in some places where several channels of rain 
have united together, these furrows are of great depth, pen- 
etrate a considerable way into the mound. The summit 
is covered with heaps of rubbish, in digging into some of 
which, layers of broken burnt brick cemented with mortar 
are discovered, and whole bricks with inscriptions on them 
are here and there found: the whole is covered with innu- 
merable fragments of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebbles, vit- 
rified brick. or scoria, and even shells. bits of glass, and 
mother of pearl. On askinga Turk how he imagined these 
latter substances were brought there, he replied without the 
least hesitation, ‘By the Deluge.’ There are many dens 
of wild beasts in various parts, in one of which I found the 
bones of sheep and other animals, and perceived a strong 
smell like that of a lion. I also found quantities of porcu- 
pine’s quills, and in most of the cavities are numbers of bats 
and owls. Here I first heard the oriental account of satyrs. 
I had always imagined the belief of their existence was 
confined to the mythology of the west: but a Choadar, who 
was with me when I examined this ruin, mentioned by acci- 
dent, that in this desert an animal is found, resembling a 
man from the head to the waist, but having the thighs and 
legs of a sheep or goat; he said also that the Arabs hunt it 
with dogs, and eat the lower parts, abstaining from the upper, 
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on account of their resemblance to those of the human spe- 
cies. ‘‘ But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures: and owls shall 
dweli there, and satyrs shall dance there.’’ Isaiah xiii. 21. 
I with difficulty refrain from transcribing the whole of this 
most spirited chapter. The Hebrew word, which we trans- 
late satyrs, is OPypy, literally “ the hairy ones,’’ a significa- 
tion which has been preserved in the vulgate. In Lev. 
xvii. 9. the word is used for “ devils, evil spirits.’ The 
preseat Jews understand it in this place as synonymous with 
Ow, or demuns. I know not why we introduced the word 
salyrs,—probably on the authority of Aben Ezra, or some 
other commentator ; but we should have been cautious how 
we made the prophet accountable in a manner fora fabulous 
being. Since the above was written, 1 find that the belief 
of the existence of satyrs is by no means rare in this coun- 


try. The Arabs call them Sied Assad, and say that they 


abound in some woody places near Semara, on the Eu- 
phrates. 

But although there are no ruins in the immediate vicinity 
of theriver, by far the most stupendous and surprising 
mass of all the remains of Babylon, is situated in this de- 
sert, about six miles tothe south-west of Hellah. It is cal- 
led by the Arabs Birs Nemroud, by the Jews Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s prison, and has been described both by Pere Ema- 
nuel, and Niebuhr (who was prevented from inspecting it 
closely by fear of the Arabs,) but I believe it has not been 
noticed by any other traveller. 

The Birs Nemroud is a mound of an oblong figure, the 
total circumference of which is seven hundred and sixty two 
yards. At the eastern side it iscloven by adeep furrow, 
and is not more than fifty or sixty feet high; but at the 
western it rises in a conical figure to the elevation of one 
hundred and ninety-eight feet, and on its summit isa solid 
pile of brick, thirty-seven feet high by twenty-eight in 
breadth, diminishing in thickness to the top, which is broken 
and irregular, and rent by a large fissure extending through 
a third of its height. It is perforated in small square holes 
disposed in rhomboids. The fine burnt bricks of which it 
is built, have inscriptions on them ; and so admirable is the 
cement, which appears to be lime mortar, that though the 
layers are soclose together that it is difficult to discern 
what substance is between them, it is nearly impossible to 
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extract one of the bricks whole. The other parts of the 
summit of this hill are occupied by immense fragments of 
brick work of no determinate figure, tumbled together, and 
converted into solid vitrified masses, as if they had under- 


gone the action of the fiercest fire, or been blown up with 


gunpowder, the layers of the bricks being perfectly discer- 
nible—a curious fact, and one for which I ai incapable of ac- 
counting. These, incredible as it may seem, are actually 
the ruins spoken of by Pere Emanue!, who takes no sort of 
notice of the prodigious mound on which they are elevated. 

Itis almost needless to observe, that the whole of this 

mound is itselfa ruin, channelled by the weather, and strew- 
ed with the usual fragments, and with pieces of blackstone, 
sandstone, and marble. In the eastern parts, layers of un- 
burnt bricks are plainly to be seen, but no reeds were dis- 
cernible in any part: possibly the absence of them here, 
when they are so generally seen under similar circumstan- 
ces, may be an argument of the superiour antiquity of the 
ruin. In the north side may be seen traces of building ex- 
actly similar to the brick pile. At the foot of the mound a 
step may be traced, scarcely elevated above the plain, ex- 
ceeding in extent, by several feet each way, the true or 
measured. base ; and there isa quadrangular inclosure round 
the whole, as at tlie Mujelibé, but much more perfect, and 
of greater dimensions. At a trifitng distance from the Birs, 
and parallel withits eastern face, is a mound not inferiour 
to the Kasr in elevation, but much longer than it is broad. 
On the top of it are two Koubbes or oratories, one called 
Makam Ibrahim Khalil, and said to be the place where Ibra- 
him was thrown into the fire by order of Nemroud, who 
surveyed the scene from the Birs; the other which is in 
ruins, Makam Sakel Zeman; but to what part of Mehdy’s 
life itrelates, [ am ignorant. In the oratories I searched in 
vain for the inscriptions mentioned by Niebuhr: near that 
of Ibrahim Khalil is a small excavation into the mound, 
which merits no attention ; but the mound itself is curious 
from its position, and correspondence with others, as I shall 
in the sequel have occasion to remark. 

Round the Birs are traces of ruins to a considerable ex- 
tent. ‘To the north is the canal which supplies Mesjid Ali 
with water, which was dug at the expense of the Nuwaub 
Shujahed Doulah, and called after his country Hindia. We 
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were informed that from the summit of the Birs, in a clear 
morning, the gilt dome of Mesjid Ali may be seen. 

The most extraordinary building within the city, was the 
tower, pyramid, or sepulchre of Belus, the base of which, 
Strabo says, was a square of a stadium each side, and it was 
a stadium in height. It has been generally considered that 
Herodotus has givenan extravagant account of its dimen- 
sions. He says that the first platform, or largest and lowest 
of the eight towers of which it was composed, Was otadiou xa 
TO unnos xe To ever, Which has been rendered “ a stadium in 
height and breadth; which, supposing the seven other 
towers to have borne some proportion to it, may. be clearly 
pronounced an absurdity: but # also signifies length, 
space, and prolixity; in this signification it combines better 
with ses, as length and breadth is a more usual phrase than 
height and breadth, and the passage then would mean no 
more than that the base was the square of a stadium. 

An additional interest attaches itself to the sepulchre of 
Belus, from the probability of its identity with the tower 
Ww hich the descendants of Noah, with Belus at their head, 
constructed in the plain of Shinaar, the completion of which 
was prevented in soremarkable a manner. I am strongly 
inclined to differ with the sense in which Genesis ii. 4. is com- 
monly understood. I think too much importance has been 
attached to the words “may reach unto Heaven,” which 
are not in the original, whose words are DOW. AWwRN, 
“and its top to the skies,” by a metaphor common to all 
ages and languages, i, e. with a very elevated and conspi- 
cuous summit. ‘This 1s certainly a more rational interpre- 
tation, than supposing a people in their senses, even at that 


early period, would undertake to scale heaven by means of 


a building of their own construction. 

A careful examiner will find as great a difficulty in disco- 
vering the tower of Belus, as in identify: ing any other part 
of theruins. Taki ing for granted the site of Babylon to be 
in the vicinity of Hell: ah, his choice will be divided be- 
tween two objects, the Mujelibé and the Birs Nemroud. 1] 
shall briefly nofice the arguments in favour of each, with 
the difficulties and objec tions that. may be advanced, first 
giving a comparative statement of their dimensions with 


those of the original tower. 
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Euglish Feet. 
Total circumference, or sum of the four 
sides of the Birs, 2236 
Ditto of the Mujelibe, 2211 
Ditto of the tower of Belus, taking 500 
feet for the stadium, 2000 


By this it appears that the measurement both of the Birs 
and the Mujelibé agrees as nearly as possible with that of 
the tower of Belus, considering our ignorance of the exact 
proportion of the stadium, and the enlargement which the 
base must have undergone by the crumbling of the mate- 
rials. The variations in the form of the Mujelibé from a 
perfect square, are not more than the accidents of time will 
account for; and the reader will best judge from my de- 
scription, whether the summit and external appearance of 
this ruin corresponds in any way with the accounts of the 
lower. 

The only building which can dispute the palm with the 
Mujelibé is the Birs Nemroud, previous to visiting which } 
had not the slightest idea of the possibility of its being the 
tower of Belus ; indeed its situation was a strong argument 
against such asupposition ; but the moment I had examined 
it could not help exclaiming, “ Had this been on the 
other side of the river, and nearer the great mass of ruins, 
no one could doubt of its being the remains of the tower.” 

Instead of being disappointed at the difficulty of ascer- 
taining any part of the original plan of Babylon, from its pre- 
sent remains, we ought rather to be astonished at the gran- 
deur of that city, which has left such traces, when we con- 
sider that it was nearly a heap of ruins two thousand years 
azo; that immense cities have been built out of its materials, 
which still appear to be inexhaustible; and that the capi- 
tal of the Abassides, which we know to have been one of 
the most extensive and magnificent cities of comparatively 
modern times, has left but a few confused vestiges which are 
scarcely elevated above the level of the desert, and 
which in a few years the most enquiring eye will be unable 
to discover. 
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SONG. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Sir, 

The following Song, fraught with national sentiments and 
feeling, was inspired by the welcome return of peace. We 
trust it possesses such intrinsick merit, that its spirit has 
not evaporated in the course of a few months. We hope 
it may be as grateful to your readers generally, as it has 
been to the circle of the author’s friends. By giving it a 
place in your Journal you will greatly oblige, 

Yours, &c. C. 


Let hymns of thanksgiving to Heaven arise, 
For the Demons of war cease to mutter their thunder, 
The sword in its secabbard now harmlessly lies, 
No more doom’d to part ties of friendship asunder ; 
The captive, in vain, 
No more elanks his chain, 
But flies to his country and kindred again ; 
Then huzza! let our banners float proudly unfurl’d, 
Lo! the full orb of Peace now illumines the world. 


No more shall the parent lament for his child, 
The eye of the orphan shall brighten with pleasure, 
For friendship and love in our vallies have smil’d, 
And plenty luxuriant diffuses her treasure. 
Fair Commerce shall leap 
From obiivion’s sleep, 
And spreading her pinions shall fly on the deep. 
Then huzza, &e. 
For, &e. 


While thus in thanksgiving our tongues we employ, 
Let us think of the heroes with heart-felt emotion, 
Who fell in defence of tiie rights we enjoy, 
And whose life-blood now stains the dark wave of the ocear. 
Columbia, thy pride, 
Was torn from thy side, 
When shrouded in glory they fearlessly died ; 
For ages the lafirel shall flourish and bloom, 
As it clings to the cypress, that waves e’er their tomb. 
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Columbia, arise, swell the paean again ! 
May the spirit of party take wing from thy borders, 
May discord subside, und our land shal! remain, 
Undefac’d, unpolluted by hostile marauders ! 
Round Liberty’s tree 
United we'll be, 
And show to mankind we’re resoly’d to be free. 
Then huzza! let our banners float proudly unfurl’d, 
Lo! the full orb of Peace now illumines the world. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Sir, 














I enclose an exquisite little Poem, by Sapo.et, en the 
Statue of Laocoon. It has been rarely published, and its 
insertion in your Journal may gratify that taste for the fine 


arts, which seems to be dawning among us. If 


you think 


that the translation accompanying it will give pleasure to 
those of your readers, who cannot enjoy the original, it is 


at your service. 


v 


JACOBI SADOLETI CARMEN DE STATUA LAOCOONTIS. 


Ecce alto terre e cumulo, ingentisque ruine 
Visceribus, iterum reducem* longinqua reduxit 
Laocoénta dies : aulis regalibus olim 

Qui stetit, atque tuos ornabat, Tite, penates. 
Divine simulachrum artis, nee docta vetustas 
Nobilius spectabat opus; nunc celsa revisit 
Exemptum tenebris redivive menia Rome. 


Quid primum summumve loquar? miserumne parentem 


Et prolem geminam ? an sinuatos flexibus angues 
Terribili aspectu ? caudasque irasque draconum, 
Vulneraque, et veros, saxo moriente, dolores ? 
Horret ad hee animus, mutaque ab imagine pulsat 
Pectora, non parvo pietas commixta tremori. 
Prolixum bini spiris glomerantur in orbem 
Ardentes colubri, et sinuosis orbibus errant, 
Ternaque multiplici constringunt corpora nexu. 


* reducem : better perhaps in lucem. 
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Vix oculi sufferre valent crudele tuendo 
Exitium, casusque feros : micat alter, et ipsum 





Laocognia petit, totumque intraque supraque 





Implicat, et rabido tandem ferit ilia morsu. 
Connexum refugit corpus, torquentia sese 






Membra, latusque retro sinuatum a vulnere cernas. 































Ile dolore acri, et laniatu impulsus acerbo, 

Bn: fat Dat gemitum ingentem, crudosque evellere dentes 

Se ii Connixus, levam impatiens ad terga chelydri 

Bet 3 Objicit : intendunt nervi, collectaque ab omni 

hay Corpore vis frustra summis conatibus instat. 

ME ae Ferre nequit rabiem, et de vulnere murmur anhelum est. 

ac At Serpens lapsu crebro redeunte subintrat 

Lubricus, intortoque ligat genua infima nodo. 

Absistunt sure, spirisque prementibus arctum 

Crus tumet, obsepto turgent vitalia pulsu, 

4p Liventesque atro distenduut sanguine venas. 

it ag Nec minus in natos eadem vis effera sxevit 

7 Implexuque angit rapido, miserandaque membra 
Dilacerat : jamque alterius depasta cruentum 
Pectus, suprema genitorem voce cientis, 

: Circumjectu orbis, validsque volumine fulcit. 
Alter adhue nullo violatus corpore morsu, 

ie Dum parat adducta caudam divellere planta 

34 Horret ad aspectum miseri patris, haeret in illo, 

Fie Et jamjam ingentes fletus, lachrymasque cadentes 

‘ Anceps indubio retinet timor. Ergo perenni, 

Qui tantum statuistis opus, jam laude nitentes, 

‘ae Artifices magni (quamquam et melioribus actis 

Queritur eternum nomen, muitoque licebat 

Clarius ingenium venture tradere fame) 

Attamen, ad laudem quecumque oblata facultas 


= 


Egregium hance rapere, et summa ad vestigia niti. 
Vos rigidum lapidem vivis animare figuris 

bel pied Eximii, et vivos spiranti in marmore sensus 

| Inserere ; aspicimus motumque iramque doloremque 
ae Et pene audimus gemitus : vos extulit olim 

ne #1 | * Clara Rhodos, vestre jacuerunt artis honores 


tag i! * Pliny, in lib. 36. Sect. 4, observes, that when several artists unite to form a sin- 
Wie: gle statue, the trouble of repeating al] their names prevents the celebrity of any, 
mut and adds, ‘* Sicut in Laocoonte, qui est in Titi Imperatoris domo, opus omnibus et 
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Tempore ab immenso, quos rursum in luce secunda 
Roma videt, celebratque frequens : operisque vestusti 
Gratia parta recens. Quanto prestantius ergo est 
Ingenio, aut quovis extendere fata labore, 

Quam fastus et opes et inanem extendere luxum. 


& 

Be 
a 

oe 
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TRANSLATION. 


Lo, rising from the bosom of the tomb, 
Dragged from the ruins of devoted Kome, 
Laocoén lives, who once adorn’d the hearth, 
Whence the good Titus rul’d and bless’d_ the earth. 
Model af Art—the choicest genius gave 
To swell Rome’s glory, or to deck her grave. 
What tongue the wonders of the work can tell, 
The serpents, vast, voluminous and feil, 
Their monstrous size, their giant strength display, 
Their rage, their triumph, as they crush their prey, 
The fathers’ sufferings, the childrens’ cries, 
And all the dying marble’s agonies ? 
Shock’d by the sight, in vain we chide the tear, 
Yet while we melt in pity, start for fear. 
Scarce can our eyes the cruel scene sustain, 
Support their struggles, or endure their pain. 
Look ! how these ministers of wrath divine 





In iron volumes round their victims twine, 

See this in fury to the father glide, 

Curl round his arms, and rend his bleeding side. 

Observe his body bending ftom the foe, 

Writhing and shrinking to avoid the blow, 
3 That piteous look to heaven despairing thrown, 
2 And the keen anguish of that harrowing groan, 
Hasting to tear the reeking fangs away, 
He grasps the monster’s throat with frantick sway, 
Their utmost foree his nerves convulsive strain, 
Struggling with all their strength—but all in vain. 

The other Serpent in relentless folds, 

Fixed to the spot, the victim prophet holds ; 






picturae et statuarie artis preponendum. Ex uno lapide eum et liberos, draco- 
uumque mirabiles nexus de consilii sententia fecere summi artifices gesander et 
Polydorus et Athenodorus, Rhodii.”’ 
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No hope of flight ; the sinewy body winds 
About each knee, and tight and tighter binds 
Its stubborn knots ; the obstructed pulse beats high, 
Distends the veins, and swells the strictured thigh. 
See the same foe the vounger boy invest, 
Crush his fair frame, and feed upon his breast. 
The folds immense his helpless form sustain, 
As fainting in excruciating pain, 
He feebly lifts a supplicating eye, 
And ealls his father, with the last sad sigh. 
Here, to the elder the long train extends, 


- And its last circle round his ankle bends ; 


Stooping, as if to force the curl away, 

He views the strife in motionless dismay ; 

What anguish on each feature is impress’d, 

How his fond eyes upon his father rest, 

Hang on Ais agony, in breathless fear, | 

While doubt and horrour check the bursting tear. 
Hail Artists, hail !—although a nobler name 

Might be transmitted on the rolls of fame, 

Gained by the labours of the lofty mind 

To bless, improve, or liberate mankind ; 

Not worthless still the praise to you allowed, 

Well to have us’d the talent heaven bestowed, 

By the nice touch of the creative steel, 

To make the marble breathe, and act, and feel. 

We see them die, and bursting from the stone 

We almost hear the agonizing groan. 

Your birth illustrious Rhodes shall love to boast : 

Though to the gaze of admiration lost, 

The matchless monument for ages lay 

Hid in the ruins from the light of day, 

Dragg’d forth at length, again your glory lives, 

And the proud mistress of the world survives. 

How nobler far, than wealth, and pomp, and power, 

The frequent effort of the toilsome hour, 

By genius or by skill, a name to save 

Defying fate, triumphant o’er the grave. 





(January, 
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THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Christian Gottlob Heyne.—Biographisch dargestellt von. 
Arn. Herm. Lad. Heeren. Gottingen, bey Johann Fre- 
derich Rower. 1813 8. 522. 12mo. 

The Life of Christian Gottlob Heyne, by a. u. uv. Heeren, 
Goltingen. 1813. pp. 522, 12mo. 


Among the German literati of the 18th century, Heyne 
may perhaps be allowed to have stood first. W itiiout hav- 
ing possessed a genius of the first order, his taste was so 
good, his judgment so correct, and his learning so great, as 
to make his critical works at once a safe, pleasant, and com- 
petent guide into ancient literature-—lIt is well observed by 
the author of the work before us, that he was the first in 
Germany, perhaps the first in Evrope, who presented the 
world with an edition of a classick conceived ina true taste. 
Without having himself gone as far in this respect as is to 
be wished, he seems to have been the first to feel, that the 
accumulation of parallel passages from a thousand au- 
thors, the tedious discussion of idle questions, and the un- 
profitable solution of small doubts, does not constitute the 
province of one who would illustrate an Ancient writer. 
He knew better than his predecessors, how to distinguish be- 
tween displaying knowledge himself, and aiding the reader 
to acquire it; and in most of his editions has left laudable 
speciinens of his acquaintance with that last perfection, the 
‘Artto blot.” Though it is as an editor of the Classicks, 
that Heyne is principally known in foreign lands, his re- 
searches into history and an iquities were scarcely less ex- 
tensive, and in the latter of these departments, he stands 
perhaps second to Winkelman alone. 


The work before us contains a survey of his life and. 


character, both in his publick and private capacity, written 
by his pupil and afterwards his colleague, as Professor of 
the University at Gottingen. It presents us witha very full 
account of his labours as Professor and Librarian there. 
While the connexion of the Biographer with the subject 
of his narrative, as a son-in-law, gave him access to every 


source of private information, and afforded him opportuni- 
Vol. Il. No. 5. 26 
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Life of Heyne. (January, 
ties, of which he has duly availed himself, to give the read- 
er what—is oiten so much desired in the account of publick 
men—an insight into his private, personal, and domestick 
life. It may easily be imagined that the work must be 
highly interesting, especially as it is written in a simple and 
natural style, and by an Author reputed, for his other his- 
torical works, among the first of the (German writers.—The 
foreigner will per haps think that a little more brevity might 
have | been studied, without loss of interest, but will be wil- 
ling to apply to this defect the apology for the work itself 
contained | in the beautiful words of the motto * Liber hic, ho- 
‘nori soceri met destinatus, professione pietatis aut laud- 
‘atus erit aul excusatus.’— 

Of the earliest years of his life, Heyne himself left a 
written account ; this is inserted entire by Mr. Heeren, and 
might almost serve for a manual of encouragement to those, 
who are destined, in like manner, to force their way to emi- 
nence, against the pressure of external circumstances. 
We are sure the following extracts must please the rea- 
der. #hey begin the little account wrilten by Heyne 
himself. —‘* My rood father, George Heyne, was born in the 

‘ principality of Giogau, in Silesia, at a little place called 
‘Gravenschutz. His youth was cast upon the times, when 
‘ the persecutions of the Protestants by the Catholicks com- 
‘menced ; and his family, who had lived in an humble, but 
‘independent condition, found their peace destroyed by 
‘ this spirit of Proselytism. Some went over to the Romish 
‘Church: but my father left his home, and endeavoured to 
‘support himseii by the labour of his hands in Saxony. 
‘<< What doth it profit a man that he gain the whole world, 
‘ and lose his own Soul’’—-was the reflection, which the expe- 
‘ rience of bis youth had stamped the deepest upon his mind. 
‘ But no fortunate occurrence happened to aid his efiorts, and 
‘a series of disasiers kept him below the measure of medi- 
Socrity. His age was thus surrendered as a prey to po- 
‘ verty, and her handmaids dejection and despair.—I was 
‘ born and brought up in the greatest povecty. Want was 
‘my earliest playmate, and my first impressions were made 
‘by the tears of my Mother, when she had no bread for her 
‘children. How often have I seen her on Saturday, with 


© swolleneyes, and wringing her hands, when she returned 


‘ without having found a purchase for the fruits of her hus- 
‘band’s daily and almost nightly labour, through the week. 
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‘ Sometimes a new attempt would be made through my sis- 
‘ ter or myself, and we must take the same goods to the 
‘ trader, to see if we could sell them. There is in these 
‘pat ts a sort of trader, so called, who buys the linen of the 
‘ poor manufacturers, ‘at the. holon! price, that they may 
‘sell it again at the highest. How often have I seen one 
‘ of these. little tyrants, with the haugh‘iness of a Satrap, re- 
‘turn the goods éfered hii, or insist upon abating a 
“penny of the honest price. ‘Want would force the poor 
manufacturer to sell the sweat of his brow, a penny or 
‘two less, and to make up the deficiency by starving. It 
‘ was sights like these, that first kindled my sensibility, and 
‘instead of being dazzled by the wealth of those, who sub- 
‘sisted upon morsels wrested from hundreds of the poor, L 
‘regarded them only with indignation. The first time I 
‘ heard in school of slaying a tyrant, I felt the most lively 
‘wish to be a Brutus myself, to those oppressors of the 
‘ poor, who had so often left those whom I loved, to suffer 
‘by want.—My good parents did what they Youll: and 
‘allowed me to attend a school for children in the suburbs. 
‘I had the credit of understanding quick, and of a desire to 
‘ Jearn.—As early as my tenth year, Tundertook to instruct 
‘one of my neighbour’s children,a girl, in reading and 
‘writing, for the sake of earning enough fo pay my own 
: schooling ! As reading and writing were the extent to 
‘which I could go in school, I began to think of a private 
‘hour for Latin. But a Guter Groschen* a week was de- 
‘manded for this: and that my parents could .not afford. 
‘ This grief I bore a long time. I had a Godfather, a ba- 
‘ker in good circumstances, my mother’s half brother. I 
‘ was sent to him one Saturday, to fetch bread. I entered 
‘with my eyes wet, into the house, and found my God- 
‘father there. He asked me why I had been weeping, 
‘and I tried to answer ; but burst into a flood of tears, And 
‘could scarce explain the cause of my trouble. My mag- 
‘nanimous Godfather promised to supply the weekly Gros- 
‘chen ; only upon the condition, that LE should repeat tohim 
‘every Sunday the passage in the Gospels, which had been 
‘ the week’s task. This had the good eifect, that it improved 
“my memory, and brought me ‘to deliver my self with self- 
possession. Wild with joy, Iran away with My bread ; 


“ 


— 


* The twenty-fourth part of the Riechs-Thaler—about three Cents. 
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‘ throwing it up in the air as I went, and leaping up myself, 
‘ barefooted, as I was, for joy. Bu! my bread happened to fall 
‘in‘o the gutter, and this brought me in some measure to 
‘my senses. My mother rejoiced at the good news, but 
‘my father was less satisfied. At this school I passed two 
‘ years, till my master discovered, what I had sometime be- 
‘fore, that I could learn no more of him.’’—p. 6—10. 

The account of his removal to a higher school, and of 
various mortifications and difficulties which attended him 
there, is given in the same style-—Without books, or the 
means of purchasing them, he was obliged daily to borrow 
those of his school-fellows, and transcribe the task before 
he could study it: His patron, another Godfather, who had 
consented to pay his quarter bills at the school, instead of 
extending his generosity to the supply of books, thought fit 
to exercise it in the way of private instruciion himself, in 
the making of Latin verses. ‘ At every festival, says 
‘ Hevne, and particularly St. Sebastian’s day, for whom he 
‘was named, I was called upon for an occasional ode, not of 
‘twenty lines; but a hundred at least, and in all sorts of 
‘metres; and I was obliged to labour upon subjects of 
‘every sort, such as man never thought of putting into 
‘ verse.’—The instruction, which he received in school, 
was no better, and he says he should have sunk into total 
stupidity, if he had not been aroused by an anagram. 

‘ We had our school examinations, at which the Superin- 
‘tendant was present. This man, Dr. Theodore Kruger, a 
‘ learned Theologian for his day, interrupted the rector, as he 
‘ was pursuing the examination, with the question “ which of 
‘ the boys can tell the anagram of Austria (avstria.”’) The 
‘idea was suggested by the first Silesian war, [in which the 
‘ Saxons were opposed to the Austrians] having just broken 
‘out, and a good anagram had been made upon it in some 
‘ of the magazines. —No body knew what an anagram was, 
‘ the rector himself was at a non-plus. As no one answer- 
‘ed, the rector began with a long description of an anagram, 
‘ when I jumped up and cried out Vastari [to be wasted.] 
‘This was different from the one which had been given 
‘in the magazines, which encreased the Superintendant’s 
‘ surprise, at receiving his answer from a little boy in the 
‘second ivrm. He loaded me with praise, though he 
‘brought all my schoolfellows about my ears, by abusing 
‘ them for being outdone by an Infimus.’”’—p. 15—18. 
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At this school, Heyne passed seven years, and at the 
age of nineteen left home, without books, and with two 
gilders [about a dollar] in his pocket, for the university at 
Leipsick. His godfather had promised to assist him with 
pecuniary supplies ; but they were so small and irregular, 
as to leave him often at the mercy of chance, for his daily 
bread. Without the means of paying the fees for tne pri- 
vate lectures, he was able to avail himself of but few of the 
literary means of the university, and lived without method, 
or comfort ; in want, and despair.—About the end of the 
first year, he made an acquaintance with one of the profes- 
sors, who used to encourage his visits, and lend him books. 
By his advice, he commenced the reading the Classicks in 
order, as Scaliger did, and began with Herodotus. He pur- 
sued it, as he was able from time to time to borrow the 
books, and with such profligacy of application, as to sleep 
but two nights in the week. The consequence was a 
fever, from which he recovered with difficulty. He at- 
tended at this time some of the lectures of Ernesti, towhom, 
both then and afterwards, he was indebted for valuable ser- 
vices. 

Upon the death of Lacoste, a preacher of the Reformed 
French Church, at Leipsick, Heyne expressed his respect 
for the memory of his friend, in a Latin elegy. The 
church hearing of it, and cherishing also the strongest at- 
tachment to the memory of their deceased pastor, request- 
ed of Heyne the copy of his elegy, and published it, in a 
splendid edition. This work fell into the hands of Count 
Bruhl, the prime minister of the Elector of Saxony, and 
represented as a man fond of every thing of pomp and show. 
His admiration of the typographical merit of the elegy ex- 
tended itself to the composition; and with the highest 
praise of the author, he expressed the wish to have him in 
his service. This was communicated to Heyne, and his 
fortune thought to be made. By the advice of all his 
friends, he hastened to Dresden, was introduced to count 
Bruhl, was graciously received, and dismissed with 
promises—that were never fulfilled.— Thus he was left 
without friends, without money, and without credit, to sup- 
port himself in Dresden. ‘ His want was now extreme. 
Peas in the pod, which he had cooked as he could collect 
them, were often his only subsistence. He had no dwel- 
ling place. A candidate Soontag, with whom he was ac: 
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quainted, had compassion on him, and took him into his cham- 
ber. But he was withouta bed. Nothing was ijeft him, but 
to sleep on the floor with books for his pillows.’ Atter 
much solicitation, he procured the place of copyist in the 
Elector’s library, with a salary of one hundred thalers [about 
seventy-five dollars] a year. Here his literary labours be- 
gan, and were resorted to asa means of support. His first 
work wasa translation of aFrench Romance, Le Soldat Par- 
venu, for which he received twenty thalers.—His next at- 
tempt was more of an earnest of the character of his future 
labours, a translation of Charito’s Chairea and Callirhoe— 
afew years before edited for the first time by Dorville. 
Both these works were published without his name. In 
1755 appeared his first edition of Tibullus, which, 
however eclipsed by his subsequent labours upon this, his 
favourite poet, was received with approbation by the 
learned world. His edition of Epictetus—suggested by a 
MS. of that author in the electoral library, which he col- 
lated for the occasion, followed in a year, which, says his 
biographer, besides the proofs it gave of his proficiency in 
Greek, rendered him a far greater service, in the support he 
derived from its Stoick philosophy, in the trials to which 
he was soon exposed. 

‘About this time Heyne made an acquaintance in the 
electoral library, the importance of which he did not then 
know. There came ofien to the library, a man entirely 
unknown, whose visits were not particularly acceptable to 
the librarians, as he gave them so muchto do. He seemed 
to be .insatiable in reading, and the books he asked for 
were so many, that he was scarcely received with kindness. 
it was John Winkelman. Thinking already of his journey 
to Italy, he was preparing himself for it. ‘Thus the two 
men became acquainted with each other, who, both in 
poverty and want, little imagined that in a few years they 
were to be the instructers of. polite Europe, the pride. and 
ornament of theirnation.’ : 

The troubles of the seven years war soon after commenc- 
ed. As far as they are connected with his own history, they 
are related in an account given by Heyne himself’ of his 
first marriage, and which is inserted entire by Mr. Heeren. 
We must confine ourselves to a single extract—‘ On the 
‘18th of July began the bombardment of Dresden by the 
‘Prussians. Several nights I passed in company with 
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‘others in acellar, and the days in my apartment; so that I 
‘heard tie shot from the battery, as it passed through the 
‘streets, whizzing by my windows. Such an indifference to 
‘life possessed me, that on the last day, having gone early 
‘in the morning to béd, I slept quietly till noon, without 
‘being disturbed by the fearful explosion of bombs and 
‘ hand-gren ades. When I awoke, 1 hurried on my clothes, 
‘and running down the stairs, found the house deserted. I 
‘returned to my chamber, to consider what I should do, at 
‘least where I should send my trunk; whena bomb fell with 
‘alarming noise into the garden of the house. It did not 
‘burst, but all about it was shattered with the concussion. 
‘Thinking, that where one bomb had feil, others might 
‘follow, I descended again the stairs—found the door lock- 
‘ed—tran here and there about the house—till I made my 
‘escape at last, by one of the windows into the street. 
* Deserted as the lane was, in which J had lived, the prin- 
‘cipal streets were thronged with fugitives. With balls 
‘striking round, I ran through the Castle street, over the 
‘Elbe bridge, to the new city which the Prussians had 
‘been forced to evacuate. Glad to lay my head upon a 
‘stone ina house, I passed one part of the night there: in 
‘the other part I witnessed the dreadful spectacle of flying 
‘bombs and a burning city. At break of day, a gate was 

‘opened by the Austrian guard to allow the fugitives to 
‘escape. The overbearing officer, who commanded this 
‘ guard, saluted us as Lutheran dogs, and gave each as_ he 

‘passed a blow. At length I escaped; but whither? 
‘began to occupy my mind. Inthe hurry, in which I had 
‘left Dresden, I had taken nothing; not even a guter 
‘ groschen.—Only onthe way, I saw the cellar open, where 
‘1 had been accustomed to spend the night, and a fur coat 
‘there. In this | wrapped myself, and travelled from the 
‘new city uta burning day, over the sand and heath, and 
‘took the way to Ansdorf, where Therese (afterwards his 
‘wife) was with her friend, who was making a visit to her 


‘mother-in-law. Beneath a blazing sun, and through a 


‘country desolate and deserted, I travelled twenty miles to 
‘ Bischofswerda, where I slept in a teamsters’ tavern. At 
‘miduight arrived a postillion with return horses, and I 
‘begged him to let me mount one. Thus I rode till the 
‘way parted; and all day long heard the shots from poor 
‘Dresden echoed along the mountains. By the first occa- 
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a} ‘sion, I returned to Dresden. There was a possibility 
i ‘that my house had escaped. With a heavy heart I look- 
gee ‘ed onward to the city—ran to the spot where my dwel- 

Bees ‘ling stood, and found—a heap of ashes. Next to my 
tae ‘ dwelling, | was concerned for the library. It was empty. 
ie One accident after another had happened to it. At the 
Bai ‘ bezinning of the war the most valuable works, the ancient 
‘impressions, with the noble collection of copperplates, were 
‘deposited ina vault; a part oi the rest was sent forward to 
‘ Hamburg as the pledge of a loan. Some boxes of these 
1 ‘were lostinthe Elbe. Some were opened at the Prussian 
ml ‘eustom houses, and the books dispersed. Through the 
abe ‘arch where the books were deposited, passed certain con- 
mnt ‘ duits, to the water works. When Dresden was attacked 
, ci ‘they aimed at this edifice, to destroy the pavilion and 
He ‘garden. ‘The conduits were hereby injured, and when 
| ‘the books, after along time, came to be again examined, 
‘they were found to be ruined by dampness. Finally a 
n4 ‘small portion of books had been carried to a massy edi- 
‘ fice on the [blank in the original.} The first bomb struck 
‘ this building, and the whole was consumed. After my 
‘return to Dresden a very unpleasant circumstance occur- 
‘red. My colleague in the library, receiving a reproof for 
‘jeaving Dresden before the siege, knew no other way to 
‘exculpate himself, than to threw the blame of burning 
‘the library upon me; and I stood for some time in dan- 
: ‘ger of a legal prosecution.’ p.63. This is the melan- 
is at choly history of a library of 70,000 volumes. 

Ay Disastrous as the war had been in a publick view, it was 
at the present ruin of Heyne’s private prospects. All his 
7 property and papers, with all the moveables of the person to 
whom he was shortly after married, were lost in the confla- 
gration of his house. The loss of the Electoral library was 
Hee the loss of his occupation, and he lived in extreme indigence 
ee with his wife, partly upon the favour of his friends, and upon 
) what literary employment he could find in Dresden. 
| | In 1761, died Gesner, professor of Eloquence and libra- 
ie rian at Gottingen. As the place was considered one of 
Ba ay greatimportance, the regency at Hanover, and Munchausen, 
+f in particular, the prime minister, employed remarkable cir- 
ee cumspection in fillingit. Applying to Ernestias the most 
We seye competent person to nominate a successor, they were told 
pit that there was none in Germany, and that they must have 
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recourse to Rhunken at Leyden, or Saxe at Utrecht. 
Rhunken was written to, but refused to leave his adopted 
country. His letter, in reply, is a remarkable instance of 
decision and foresight. ‘ Why do you seek out of Ger- 
‘many, for what Germany itself affords? Why do you 
‘not appoint, as successor to Gesner, Christian Gottlob 
‘ Heyne, this pupil of Ernesti, this man of excellent genius, 
‘who has proved his acquaintance with Roman literature, 
‘in his 'Tibullus ; with Grecian in his Epictetus? He is, in 
‘my opinion, and inthat of Hemsterhusius 7 72% the only 
‘man whocan make Gesner’s place good. In this man, 
‘believe me, there is a store of genius and learning, 
‘ that will shortly be the admiration of polite Europe.’ p. 74. 
The place, with a salary of 800 Thalers, was accordingly 
bestowed on Heyne. 

It will be readily conceived, that though Heyne had now 
reached the most regularly active part of his life, the season 
of what may be called his adventures was now over. His 
subsequent history is the record of his official duties as pro- 
fessor of eloquence, as librarian, as secretary of the Royal 
Society of Gottingen, and as editor of the Literary Journal 
under its superintendance : to say nothing of several other 
calls of greater or less importance upon his time and atten- 
tion. The fidelity with which he discharged the duties of 
such an extent and variety, gives one a high idea of his acti- 
vity and punctuality ; while on surveying the extent of 
his studies, as displayed in his very numerous and profound- 
ly learned publications, we are at a loss to imagine how he 
could have spared any time from them. The method and 
regularity, with which he divided and arranged his avoca- 
tions, the strict conscientiousness with which he felt their 
obligation, and the severe punctuality with which he at- 
tended to them all, are the secrets of his doing so much and 
so well. The following picture of the private economy of 
his study, we extract for the amusement of the reader. 


‘The number and variety of his occupations required a _ 


‘large space, and for a study Heyne made use of the princi- 
‘pal room in his house, with three windows fronting upor 
‘ the street, and one, (in summer his favourite place) upon 
‘the carden. On one side stood two sets of shelves, with 
‘the books which he used in his daily studies: the rest 
‘were ina cabinet on the same side of theroom. He had 
‘in his study from ten to twelve different tables. His lite- 
Vol. Hi. No. 5. 27 
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he ‘rary labours were divided among these, so that one or two 
eh ‘tables were appropriated to each department. In another 
: place, he had alittle desk, at which he often stood, espe- 
| cially to write his letters. In two other cabinets, stood from 
ie thirty to forty paste-board boxes, about two inches dee 
cs ‘and lar: ze enough to receive a folio sheet. Each of these 
ri 4 was labelled ; >and in these, according to the labels, were 
aan kept all his papers upon current affairs ; letters, according 
iat) to their contents, reviews, X&c. On the third side of his 
SH room, between the windows, stood two presses, one 
bead | ‘devoted to his private affairs, and the other to. the 
ee ‘ publick accounts and books, which it was his duty to 
Au ‘ keep. ~ ah the window, by the garden, stood his ‘bed, 
ale ‘ for he always slept in his study: a little press by the stove 
e ‘ contained his daily apparel, and onthe otherside an arm 
‘ chair, his place of rest when fatigued with labour, where 
ae ‘ he also s slept a little after dinner. At five o'clock in the 
RANT ‘morning he rose: this was his practice to the day of his 
Ag ha} . death, and in his younger years he did it earlier. Dress- 
3 ‘ing himself in a study coat, and after taking a cup of 
iva f coffee, he sat down to his writing table: and was general- 
Pa ‘ly employed in reviews for the Literary Journal till nine. 
ie ‘ At nine in the winter, he took his breakfast in his study, 
‘ meat of some kind, and a glassof wine. Dressing himself 
i . then, he remained | in full dress the rest of the day. But 
tty ‘in summer he had his first lecture at eight o’clock ; these 
ee ‘were upon Archaeology. The next two hours were devo- 
Att ‘ ted to business, in particular to the affairs of the library. 
ap ‘ Ateleven he attended in the philological seminary, and 
ie ‘remained till twelve. Soon after twelve he took his din- 
‘ner, and then his family saw him for the first time in the 
‘day. Afterdinner he slept in his arm chair for half an 
‘ hour, not longer, as he was obliged to prepare for his lec- 
‘ture at two o’clock. From three to six he devoted his 
‘ time principally to correspondence ; though while he read 
‘ his private lectures on the Greek poets, his usual hour for 
| ‘ these was from five to six. There were seasons in which 
be ‘ he spent four hours a day in lecturing. About six o’clock, 
neh ‘toward the latier pert of his life, he met his family again, 
‘ for a quarter of an hour at tea. Till eight o’clock he was 
in his study, and shortly after eight he took his supper, and 
‘ sat, especial y if he had a friend, half an hour at table. 
After supper he was at his sfudies till half past ten, when 
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‘he retired torest. When, however, he had much to do, 
he sat later, and his light was seen when all else was wrap- 
ped in slumber. He was accessible from morning to 
nizht toall who wished to speak to him :—what, however, 
was most oppressive to him was to have his time needless- 
ly taken up. His friends and acquaintances knew this, 
and seldom came to see him, except upon occasion of bu- 
siness, and then for no longer than was necessary.’ p. 
32%. Itis mentioned elsewhere, that he was particularly 
fond of roses, and in the season of them, would always have 
some standing in water upon his table. 

Some of the greatest services of Heyne to the Univer- 
sity, were those which he rendered as librarian. Shortly 
alter his appointment to Gottingen, he succeeded Michae- 
lis as first librarian, and for the rest of his life exerted him- 
self in every way to increase it, and facilitate its use. He 
found it at fifty thousand volumes, and left it at two hundred 
thousand, and the MS. —— etical Catalogue, in one hun- 
dred folio volumes, was u nd ertaken at his instance, and com- 
pleted in ten years under his superintendance. A pleasant 
anecdote is related, in reference to the library, in a little 
journal of a tour made by Mr. and Mrs. Heyne in the 
year 1788, written by the latter, and inserted by Mr. Hee- 
renin his work. It was before the library had reached the 
size at which he left it. At dinner, at Colothurn, a little 
city in Switzerland, ‘ Heyne had, at his right hand, a young 
‘ Benedictine from Constance, the librarian of his monas- 
‘tery. He had, I know not dw: discovered that he had a 
‘colleague for his neighbour, and the conversation naturally 
‘ turned upon their respective libraries, the number of vo- 
‘lumes, &c. The good monk seemed quite convinced, 
‘that no collection could surpass that, of which he had the 
‘care. Heyne let him speak on and get animated, till to 
‘the question how many volumes he had, he answered, 
‘with avery well contented air, ten thousand. He asked, 

‘in his turn, how many volumes there were in the Gottingen 
‘library, and Heyne modestly replied, one hundred and 
‘thirty thousand. It was too much for the good Benedic- 
‘tine. So shocked was he at the answer, which he took 
‘for mere rhodomontade, that he threw down his knife and 
‘ fork, and left the table.” p. 355. 

Our limits do not admit of our abstracting from this very 
entertaining volume a more minute account of the labours of 
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Heyne, as a publick teacher of ancient literature, or in his 
other capacities of Secretary to the Royal Society, to 
which he presented yearly af ‘least one memoir, and Editor 
of the Literary Journal, in which be wrote about eight thou- 
sand articles. Of his labours as a critick, our reader are 
able to form their own opinion. Of his Tibullus and Vir- 
gil, his Pindar and his Homer, who does not know the 
fame? and who that has read them does not know their me- 
rit? Tibullus was his favourite among the Latin poets, 
and he seems to have laboured, con amore, upon the three 
successive editions of his works which he published. He 
also communicated what further occurred to him, after the 
last edition, to Mr. since Professor Wunderlich, of Gottingen, 
who published a new edition. The 'Tibullus of Heyne has 
been called the best edited of the Latin Classicks. 

‘ Et qui, says Villers, oserait encore toucher a Virgile, 
aprés la derniére €dition en 4 vol. qu’ a donnée du sien, a 
Leipsick Villustre Mr. Heyne, et ou ce grand critique a 
retouché pour la derniére fois son ouvrage ?? No one will 
feel dissatisfied with the question, who has availed himself of 
the ample collection of every thing necessary to the illus- 
tration of Virgil, which this edition contains, clothed as it 
is in an eloquent and beautiful latiuity, and disposed with 
admirable discretion and taste. 

The edition of Pindar was occasioned by the following 
circumstance. being requested by some of the students 
to read a private course to them upon this difficult author, 
it was found that the want of manuals would be the first 
difficulty. Hie accordingly undertook the task of publish- 
ing an edition, of which the Latin version was prepared by 
Koppe, a young man formed in his school, and afterwards 
connected with his family. This edition appeared in 17783 ; 
and a volume of additamenta followed in 1791, containing 
a further selection of various readings. In 1798, however, 
he presented the world with his second edition, containing 
what may be called a complete Pindarick apparatus. An 
Epistle of Herman, upon the metres of Pindar is given in 
the last volume, and the excellent indices were contributed 
by Fiorillo, now professor in the philosophical faculty at 
Gottingen. If the preference be given in some respects 
to the subsequent edition of Boekh, that of Heyne will 
ever deserve the praise of having been the first, to make 
Pindar accessible to the generality of scholars. 
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If the opinion of criticks is as yet undecided, upon all 
the questions, connected with Heyne’s edition of Homer, 
there is still a praise, and that of the highest kind, which 
will not be withholden. While the current notes, beneath 
the text, reduce Homer to the level of every one who is 
willing to read him, the collections in the subsequent vol- 
umes present the student, with all the materials, for a mi- 
nute familiarity with all that concerns the illustration of the 
Iliad, in iis present state. That these collections are too 
minute and laborious, and border too much upon the unre- 
lenting erudition of the school, which Heyne elsewhere 
did so much to supersede, is, perhaps, the only objection 
that will ve made to them. Opinions are yet divided upon 
the value of the digamma, which is applied throughout in the 
margin ; but, standing as it does there, it is no disturbance 
of the ordinary text, and at worst can be regarded only asa 

superfluity—of the controversy, with respect to the au- 
thenticity of Homer, not much has been heard beyond the 
limits of the European continent. ln 1795, Frederic Au- 
gustus Wolf, for a short time a pupil of Heyne at Gottin- 
gen, then professor at Jena, and now at Berlin, published 
an edition of Homer, containing a revision of the text, in 
which he availed himself of Villoison’s neat edition of the 
Venetian MS. with Scholia, but particularly accompanied 
with prolegomena, in which he called in question the au- 
thenticity of the poems, and maintained, that instead of 
having been written at the period usually assigned, and by 
Homer, or by any other single person, they were gradu- 
ally fenmnack by successive collections, and recensions of 
separate poems, handed down by tradition, and first com- 
mitted to writing, in the age of Solon. The first volume 
of the Prolegomena, containing chiefly the external evi- 
dence, is all that has yet appeared.—This edition of Ho- 
mer, and the prolegomena in particular, was reviewed by 
Heyne in the Gottingen Literary Journal, and in a manner 
i it will be thought not quite worthy either of the 
subject, the author, or the reviewer. The review was 
short, cursory, and superficial ; and it spoke civilly of 
the merits of the edition, as an application of Viiloison’s 
edition to the criticism of the text. So far from entering at 
all into the merits of the great question, started in the pro- 
legomena, Heyne remarks, en passant, that the author ap- 
pears to regard the suggestion, that Homer was not the 
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author of the poems as they stand, as original ; but that 
he himself had always held this opinion. He complains 
also of Mr. Wolf, for not having communicated his design 
of publishing an edition, and intimates a sort of interference 
with his own. Not long after he read to the Royal Society 
at Gottingen, a memoir de antiqua Homeri lectione in- 

daganda, dijudicanda et restituenda, of which he gave an 
account in the Literary Journal, and in which he ad- 
vances quite the same system as Wolf, with the addition 
that he had always held it. As Wolf had attended his 
lectures upon Homer at Gottingen, he considered the im- 
plication to be unavoidable, that he had borrowed his sys- 
tem, or the suggestion of it, from Heyne, and in a series 
of Rive letters, written with no small acerbity, upon the oc- 
casion, he maintains the originality of bis speculations, so 
far as regarded Heyne ; and, by the quotation of passages 
from the ‘works of the latter, would prove that Heyne, not- 
withstanding his repeated assertions, could not, and did not, 

entertain the same or similar views. T he literary world has in 
some degree sanctioned the assertions of Wolf, by setting 
down Heyne as the leader of an opposite school, though one 
who should compare the prolegomena of the former, with the 
abovementioned memoir of the latter, might find it diffi- 
cult to discover the ground of the distinction. When 
Heyne’s edition of Homer, some years after, appeared, one 
portion of the repubiick of letters was arrayed by antici- 
pation against it, and the usual exasperations incident to 
such controversies, have produced in Germany, a radical, 
perhaps lasting, division of opinion on the merits of the 
work. Various circumstances have contributed to prevent 
the labours of Wolf from finding favour, in England or here. 
Few understand, and fewer adopt his system. As far as it 
has been known, it has been associated with the similar 
system, which has been applied by the German divines of 
the New School to the Old and New Testament, and of 
which the rumour has been heard with horrour, in the 
English and American church. Meantime Heyne’s edi- 
tion of the Iliad has received the title of Optima, and is 
seldom mentioned but with the regret that his labours had 
not extended to the Odyssey. He had made collections 
for an edition of the Odyssey, part of which were commu- 
nicated, says Mr. Heeren, to one of the learned; in whose 
hands they will not be lost, and a part, we understand, are 
deposited in the University Library at Gottingen. 
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Heyne’s private life, till he reached the meridian of his 
days, was full of troubles. The sketch of his early his- 
tory, already given, acquaints us with the severity of his 
fortune, till his appointment to Gottingen; and the death 
of several of his children, and of his first wife, in the year 
1775, were new and successive appeals to his sensibility. 
From the period, however, of his second marriage, in 1777, 
with the daughter of the Elder Brander, one of the Hano- 
verian ministry, and a man of letters, his life seems to have 
been passed in comparative tranquillity and peace. He 
received very many invitations to different situations at 
Cassel, Dresden, Copenhagen, &c. some of which were 
highly lucrative and honourable, but he refused them all. 
He had promised to the minister Munchausen, when that 
singular man was upon his death bed, that he would never 
leave Gottingen. And at each successive invitation else- 
where, he usually received an accession to his salary. His 
health, in latter life, was uncommonly good, and his activ- 
ity continued to the last. In 1803, when he was about the age 
of 70, he shared with his colleagues in the fear, that was felt 
for the University, under the administration of the French. 
{t was determined to address the first consul, upon the 
subject, and to commend the University to his protection. 
A letter was accordingly written to him, by M. Martens, 
prorector of the University, and by Heyne its oldest mem- 
ber, and correspondent of the National Institute. The 
following answer was sent to Heyne. 


Paris, le 21 Prarial, an XI. de la 
Republique Francaise. 
Le Ministre de la Guerre a Mr. Heyne, Membre de Vl Université de 
Goettingue et Associé de L’ Institut National de France. 


Le Premier Consul, Monsieur, scait apprecier les services, 
que ’ Université de Goettingue a rendue aux lettres et aux 
arts, et les droits qfelle s’est acquis a la reconoisance des 
savans. Que le bruit des armes n’ interrompe pas vos pai- 
sibles et utiles occupations. L’armée Francaise accordera 
une protection speciale a vos etablissemens. Son général 
enarecu lordre, et aura un grand plaisir a |’exécuter. 
Vous pouvéz en donner l’assurance a tous les membres de 
votre Université, que le Premier Consul honore d’une 
grand estime, et particulierment a Mr. de Martens, son 
Prorector. 

Agreez l’assurance de la considération 

la plus distinguee Au. BeERTHIER- 
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The University was accordingly respected, as well at 
this period, as under the Westphalian usurpation. It 
will not, perhaps, be numbered among Heyne’s great- 
est rewards, that he was presented by Jerome with 
the order of the Westphalian Crown. This latter wor- 
thy personage, who oppressed for a short time with 
a vulgar sway a rich and beautiful country, presented 
to the library at Gottingen the spoils of some of the other 
universities : particularly some of those of the library at 
Wolfenbuttel. These, we understand, have been sent 
back. 

Heyne was happy beyond most, who attain like him the 
age of eighty-three, in not outliving his own reputation and 
usefulness. — Though not altogether without the warnings of 
his end, he was able to persevere in his literary labours to 
the last. ‘The day before his death, he wrote some letters, 
one of them in Latin, which was found finished, but open 
upon his table, after his death. He arose as usual at five 
o’clock, on the morning of the 14th of July ; and as his ser- 
vant returned to his chamber with his coffee, a quarter of 
an hour after, he found him dead by the side of his wash- 
stand.— We close our extracts, with the following account 
of his funeral. ‘ After the body had been laid out at the 
‘ house of the deceased, on the evening of the 16th, it was 
‘carried early in the morning of the 17th to the lower 
‘hall of the Library, from which as his real home, the 
‘funeral was to proceed. From 7 o’clock, the train of 
‘ mourners collected in the great hall. Here upona table 
‘hung with black, were three white satin cushions, em- 
‘ broidered with gold; upon that in the middle was placed 
‘ the badge of the Westphalian order, with an oaken gar- 
‘jand, upon the two others the Homer and Virgil of the 
‘ deceased bound with laurel wreaths. The students with 
‘ their marshals, assembled at the same time. At 8 o'clock 
‘the procession commenced, with solemn musick be- 
‘fore the hearse, which was surrounded with pall-bearers, 
‘from among the students. Next to these followed Count 
‘von Schulenburg, with the cushion and Westphalian or- 
‘der, with Professors Tychsen and Mitscherlich, on either 
‘ side, bearing the two other cushions, with the two prin- 
‘ cipal works of the deceased. The procession passed by 
‘ the house of the deceased through the Pauline and Ween- 
‘der streets, to the church-yard by the Weender gate, 
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‘ where his grave had been prepared by the side of those of 
‘ Meister and von Schiozer. Some friendly hands bad strew- 
‘ed it with roses and other flowers. The procession form- 
‘ ed itself in two rows about the grave, and before the cotjin 
‘was dé@posited, the sublime hymn of Kiopstock ‘ thou 
‘« shalt rise! thou shalt rise*!?? was sung by a number 
‘of the students. The Prorector Poti advanced to the 
‘grave, and madeashort address, adapted fu the w+. va 
‘moment. A profound stillness prevailed throughout the 
“concourse, ani the address itself was rather a thank- 
‘ olfering ‘o Gol, w o had given us this memorable man, 
‘and preserved him to us in the exercise of his iacuiics 
‘to the last moment, than a funeral lamentation. The 
* procession returned in like order to the hali of the library, 
‘where aifer the deposition of the badge and writings of 
‘the deceased, in their former places, professor Benecke, 
‘as one oi the overseers of the library, pronounced a short 
‘ but sublime and affecting speech, and the procession dis- 
‘persed. Shortly after was distributed a Latin poem com- 

‘ posed in the name of the academy, by Professor Mitscher- 
‘lich, and entitled “ Pietus Georgiae Augustae, in funere 
‘viri summi Christiani Gottlob Heyne, ordinis coronae 
‘ Westphaliae equitis, eloquentiae et poeseos professoris 
‘ publicit ordinarii.”’’ 

In taking our leave of this very entertaining work, we 
have only to express our regret, thatour limits bave not ad- 
mitted of larger extracts. A great many anecdotes of the 
literature of the last half of the 18th and beginning of the 
19th century are scattered through it, and it yields more 
incidental information upon the state of the German literary 
establishments, so far as Heyne, in a life of 83 years, was 
connected with them, than is easily to be found in any ether 
book of the same compass, with which we are acquainted. 
We cannot but express our surprise that it has not yet 
had a translation into English. 

Mr. Heyne’s literary empire, like that of Alexander, was 
divided among four successors. He is succeeded by Profes- 
sor Mitscherlich, as professor of Eloquence, by Mr. Reurss 
as principal Librarian, by Blumenbach as Secretary of the 
Royal Society, and by Kichhorn as editor of the Litera- 
ry Journal. 


«* Auferstehn Auferstehn wirst Du !’ 
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A Digest of the Law of Maritime Captures and Prizes. 
By Henry Wheaton, Counseller ai Law, and Advocate, 
New-York, published by R. M. Dermut, and D. D. 
Arden, No. 1, City Hotel, SPOS RS Forbegand Co. 
P rinters.—1815. : 


A. Digest of Prize law has long been a desideratum with 
professional gentlemen. What is written on the subject 
was dispersed over such a varie(y of volumes, treatises in 

different languages, and the reports of our own, that te 
bring it within the compass of a single book, is rendering 
‘the state some service.’ A lawyer’s library, from the lum 
ber of its thousands of volumes, has grown to be so repulsive 
an object, that writers of Digests are more than ever in 
requisition to reconcile us to the task of atiempling to mas- 
ter whatever of substance it contains. Those are here the 
most useful labourers, whose exertions most conduce to the 
saving of labour. Nor is the work humble. Judges of 
highest ambition have engaged in it. Gilbert and Comy n, 
Blackstone and Buller. The extensive utility of the end 
gave dignity to the means; and these men were satisfied 
that they could not more effectually exalt their ambition 
into virtue, than by devoting their talents and benevolence 
to the relief of the profession from that superincumbent 
weight, which they were sensible oppressed, and which, 
they had reason to believe, threatened in no very long 
time to crush it. If books were indeed in their day mis- 
chievously many, how much more alarming is the evil now, 
when a new world has been given to the common law, and 
the Reports of this hemisphere already vie in volumimous- 
ness with those of the other. Yet it seems the increasing 
evil is destined still to tacrease. It grows out of our liber- 
ties, and is the exuberance of excessive fertility. Excres 
cencies would be less frequeat, from a liberty less rich. 
Formalities increase, sais) Montesquieu, in proportion to 
the value which is set on the honour, fortune, liberty and 
life of the subject. 

These remarks grow out of a review of anew Digest. 
The compiler has brought to his task assiduity and judg- 
ment, discrimination and research. He may not have cit- 
ed all the authorities that could possibly have been pro- 


‘duced, in support of some points, but enough are cited to 
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settle the law, and the profession will thank him for sparing 
the rest. With respect to the competence of a belligerent 
court to condemn prizes while lying in a neutral port, the 
case of the Comet, 5 Rob. 285. might have been added to 
the cases cited, and this question must now be considered 
at rest, notwithstanding the very respectable decision of the 
N. ¥. Supreme Court as pronounced by Ch. J. Kent, 1. 
Johns. 478, and the dissentient opinions in the cases in 
Cranch, since these cases have since been adopted as law 
in divers of the Circuits; and while the velume before us 
was passing the press, they were adopted, in the case of a 
libel against goods taken from the brigs Arabella and Ma- 
deira and carried to Canton, China, by Story J. who was 
not of the court when those cases were decided. Extreme 
convenience first gave rise fo the practice which these de- 
cisions sanction, and though we agree vith Chief Justice 
Kent, Scaevolae assentimur, that courts of this country 
were not bound by the practice, but were at liberty from 
the precedents that controlled Sir William Scott, yet we 
think they were to yield, not indeed to the practice, but the 
convenience that suggested it. It is alike convenient io 
us, as to every other maritime people, who have found the 
convenience imperative. The practice is indeed a deviation 
from the principle on which admiralty jurisdiction was 
thought to be founded; but what amounts to the legal no- 
tion of necessity justifies this deviation. It is at all events 
of importance, that on this subject there be but one rule the 
world over, and more than half the world had already set- 
tled it for themselves, before the turn came to us to pass 
upon the question. 

In the first chapter reference is had to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the Union in the case, Brown v. the 
United States, and much is extracted from the opinion of 
the Circuit Judge which that decision overruled. The 
decree pronounced by the District Judge which that deci- 
sion aflirmed, contained matter pertinent to this chapter, 
and we regret that the author has not availed himself of the 
manuscript in this instance, and given this opinion a place, 
for the same reason he assigns, page 267, for giving place 
to the address of M. Portalis. 

This work is divided into ten chapters, which comprehend 
very fully the whole of the subject. The appendix might 
perhaps have been spared, notwithstanding the value of the 
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six first articles, they having already been published in 
various works. In some instances citations are made from 
MS. opinions, since in print, and for the convenience of 
reierence, we supply the places where the passages cHed 
may be found in the printed volume. 


Page 29 Emulous, Brown claimant. See1. Circ. Ct. Re- 
ports, first Circ. 563 


105 Ann Green Ib. 274 
165 The Jaulia Ib. 609 
174 Liverpool Packet — Ib. 513 
219 Per Story J. MS. Ib. 467 
298 Decatur v. Chew Ib. 506 


Croudun et al. y. Leonard is cited p. 275, and the page and 
volume omitted. It is 4; Cranch 424. 

In a work of this nature much original matter is not to 
be expected. The little here given, makes the reader 
regret, that the scope of the undertaking would admit of no 
more. Fairness and fidelity in compilation, precision in 
connecting the passages compiled, judgment in the division 
and arrangement, are al] that can be expected from a digest, 
and the expectation is here not in vain. There was little 
on the subject in the language before, or rather little in any 
one volume, but what was to be found in the Law of War, 
translated from Bynkershoek by Du Ponceau, or in Lee on 
captures, an inferiour translation of the same work. Mr. 
Wheaton has collated and condensed whatever could be 
selected of importance, in various languages, from writers 
on the law of nations, from the Reports of Judicial deci- 
sions, and from the works of eminent civilians. Without 
any parade of erudition, the writer has endeavoured to 
satisfy a profession not satisfied with a little learning ; and 
to save others’ labour bas been laborious himself. His 
subject has indeed abated much of its interest from the re- 
establishment of peace. But from its own nature, and the 
nature of man, the utility of the work is, we fear, perma- 
nent, and if should certainly find a place among the perma- 
nent authorities of a lawyei’s library. 
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A general History of New England, from the discovery, 
to 1680, by the Rev. Wittiam Hussarp, Minister 
of Ipswich, Mass. ‘ Published by the Massachusetts’ 
Historical Suciety. Cambridge, 1815, Hilliard and 
Metcalf. pp. 676. 


The early settlement of the vast territories, new compris- 
ed under the national term, United States, is better known 
in history, than that of any other independent empire in the 
world. ‘Though much is recorded of the colonial establish- 
ments of Spain, Portugal and France, yet even the progress 
of their improvement, it is probable, cannot be deduced 
with so much minuteness and authenticity, for the proceed- 
ings of the governments in the mother countries bave been 
seldom exposed to any but their officers, and the settlers 
in their new found dominions were as much below our an- 
cestors in education, as were their motives for removal. 

Such an establishment of colonies, as the early part of 
the seventeenth century witnessed, the world had never 
seen, and may never, it is hoped, behold again. No re- 
gret, however, for the principles of our fathers induces this 
wish, for no nation can vindicate so honourable an ancesiry 
as ours. Partial exceptions in the colonization of Georgia 
or portions of Virginia, may be left as marks for sportive 
malignily, or inveterate prejudice ; but who will deny that 
the New England Coionies, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Carolina were peopled by men of eminence in the civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical ranks? They were, indeed, 
men, of whom the old world was not worthy, and whom in 
their characteristick virtues, the new, with all its advan- 
tages, cannot excel. At the sneers against such venerable 
confessors, sometimes uttered by the small wits of Eng- 
land, we are compelled to smile, but excuse their presump- 
tion, by the supposition, that their knowledge of us may 
reach back only fifty years. We can hardly with more 
justice be severe on their ridiculous erreurs than on the 
self-complacence of the French, who imagine our indepen- 
dence to have resulted from their disinterested support. 

That vague expectations of great abundance from the 
fertility of soil, or wealth of mines in the land of promise, 
did in some degree induce a large portion of the adven- 
turers to North-America, may well be granted ; yet when 
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et such expectations were not verified, their cheerful perse- 
aipe verance bears honourable testimony to the nobler consid- 
‘at erations that combined to direct, if not to originate their 
ae | counsels. From ungrateful fields and a severe climate, 
: they heroically awaited the slow and late rewards, of 
which the united force of new diseases, unforeseen casual- 


eee ties, and crafty enemies would not destroy, though they di- 
i is minished their hopes. Of their patience and sobriety, such 
Pee ik, rare qualities in early colonists, much must be ascribed to 
paint education. It should not be forgotten, that the proportion 
ay. of our Massachusetis settlers who had been bred at Oxford, 
uae | Cambridge, and the best schools of England, was equal, if 


not superiour fo that among their fellow subjects at home. 
Nor is it less to their honour, that the debt was liberally 
Ue repaid from the first fruits of Harvard College, many of 
ae whose sons obtained stations of usefulness and honour in 
| the land of their fathers. By what other nation can such 
e claims to respect be advanced? The renowned assembly 
ii, at Westminster desired the attendance of two of our di- 
He | vines, and England was usually regarded rather as a field 
| for a more severe exertion, than a retreat for pleasure and 
indolence. The number of such as went home, sick at the 
disappointment of sanguine hopes, was much below that of 
the enthusiasts who returned, on the commencement of the 





ha 


yy great revolution, to encourage their brethren in the doubt- 
i} ful contest between rights and prerogative. They felt, 
ah indeed, an uncommon importance, as the agents of Provi- 
ay dence, and constantly instructed by it, in civilizing a coun- 
ot. try, for which no other equal portion of mankind could 
ee have expected similar success; and their choice seems 


| only to have been endeared by want, and hazard, and diffi- 
culty. To the Commonwealth, erected and supported with 
; such devoted labours, each leader could appropriate the 
. affectionate apostrophe : 
rh Did 1 but purpose to embark with thee 
e On the smooth surface of a summer’s sea, 


r Lig While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 

ee And fortune’s favour fills the swelling sails ; 

bits But would forsake the ship and make the shore, 

at When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar ? 

Whe er 

he The history of our ancestors is indeed of the greates! 


f value, as affording examples, yet our honest admiration need 
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not be so strong as not to permit us to observe some of their 
conduct as warning. Inio very unjust applications of the ac- 
cidents of life, as judgments on vicious courses and even 
harmiess errours, they were not unfrequently led by their ha- 
bit of regarding every event, especially an adverse one, as a 
direct interposition of heaven, though, in the ciscumstances 
of their settlement, such delusion may be viewed with ten- 
derness as salutary or consoling. In all our early histories, 
and remarkably in the work before us, occasions frequently 
occur, ia which we may accuse their precipitancy. The 
cause and the palliation of such mistakes, may easily be 
found in the constant reference of incidents in their little 
state, to stuilar ones in the annals of the Jews, in the de- 
duciion of maxims of their daily economy from the Old 
Testament; and in their romantick devotedness to certain 
branches of religious duty, in which the ardour of zeal 
sometimes exceeded their knowledge. 

Of the present narrative, which, though it has existed in 
manuscript above a hundred and thirty years, has yet 
been justly appreciated and generally known to profound 
inquirers after our antiquities, a minute examination will 
neither be expected or desired. It may be observed that 
Prince anc “lather made much use of it. It was more honour- 
ed as the best source of his information by Hutchinson, 
whose writing is more worthy of the dignified title of his- 
tory than any other American composition during our 
colonial state. ‘To style, indeed, Hubbard has in this work 
afiorded little attention, or rather has employed several 
modes of composition in his different chapters, here dilat- 
ing in a careful examination of events and discussion of 
principles, there confining himseif to the most meagre 
manner of the humblest diary. But his skill may be as- 
eertained from his election sermon, which no work of the 
two next generations surpassed. In this book liberal as- 
sistance is derived from Winthrop’s journal, of which, 


though the most valuable repository of our early history, 


Hutchinson could not avail himself. A striking deficiency 
is instantly perceived in our author’s labours, when he 
loses that guidance, and the poverty of the narrative of 
facts subsequent to 1650 enables us to estimate our obliga- 
tions to the first governour of Massachusetts. Yet Hub- 
bard’s claims as the historian of the great war of 1675-6 are 
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universally acknowledged, for three editions have made his 
andian wars well known. 

We cannot however part from this work without a few 
quotations, of which the first will exhibit the sobriety of 
the writer, in advantageous contrast with several later build- 
ers of systems. It is known to many of our readers, that 
some authors of great name have supposed our Aborigines 
the descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel; and Adair’s 
account of them is wholly occupied with this hypothesis, 
and curious proofs of similarity between the Indian and 
Hebrew languages. Perhaps Hubbard’s observations will 
be not less regarded for having been written long betore. 

‘[fany observation bee made of their manners and dispo- 
‘sitions, its easyer to say from what nations they did not, 
‘then from whom they did derive theire orriginall. 
‘Doubtless theire conjecture who fansy them to be des- 
‘cended from the ten tribes of the Israelites, carried cap- 
‘tive by Salamaneser and Esarhaddon, hath the least 
‘shew of reason of any other, there being noe footsteps to 
‘bee observed of their propinquity to them more than to 
‘any other of the tribes of the earth, either as to their lan- 
‘guage or manners. No instance can bee given of any na- 
‘tion in the world, that hath so fare degenerated from tne 
‘purity of tneir orriginall tongue in 1500 or 2000 yeeres, 
‘butt that there may be observed some rudiments of the 
‘ancient language, as may bee seene in the Greeke and 
‘Latine tongues, though they are now utterly lost as to 
‘the purity of them; yett it is easy to trace either of them 
‘amongest the nations since descended from those that na- 
‘turally spoke the language; butt here can noe such thinge 
‘bee observed amonge the natives of America. Besides, 
‘here is found no footsteps of the idolatry or rites of any 
‘religious worship the people had degenerated into, nor are 
‘any other customes here to bee observed, that bespeake 
‘any relation to that stocke, more then to any other peo- 
‘ ple, unless it be poligamy, which yett was no more pecu- 
‘liar to the Jews then to all other nations of the East. It 
‘is certainly knowne also, that within 200 miles compasse 
‘ their language is nothing akin; so that as one nation of the 
‘natives can no more understand the language of them that 
‘live a 100 miles from them, unlesse a little upon the sea 
‘coast, then if they spake Greeke or Welsh; as is evident 
‘to them that have been amongst the Mohawks, who live 
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‘not to above 100 miles westward from the sea coast: yett 
‘their language is different one from the other, as the 
‘English is from the Welsh.’ 

Our regard for the colonists of Plymouth is not quite so 
high as for those of Massachusetts and New Haven, per- 
haps because they were not equal in the advantages of edu- 
cation or of ancestry ; but we cannot omit the characters of 
the two leaders, who, like Moses and Aaron, directed their 
departure from the land of sirangers, though one only en- 


joyed the fruit of his labours. 


‘The said Robinson, to give him his due, was a man of 
good learning, of a polished wit, and ingenious disposilion 
and courteous behaviour, yet not without great tincture of 
the spirit of the rigid separation, as is so well known by 
sundry of bis writings, published to the world about those 

‘times: yet doth he deserve commendation in this, that al- 
‘though he had been transported so far with those princl- 
‘ples as to publish his opinion against hearing any of the 
‘preachers of the Church of England, were they never so 
‘learned and pious ; yea to that confidence was he arrived, 
‘that he began to play with Dr. Ames his name, styling him 
‘in one of his pamphlets, “Mr. William Amiss ;” yet after 
‘the Doctor had taken him to task, and showed him his 
‘great mistake, in his unanswerable piece, called “ A manu- 
‘duction to Mr. Robinson,”’ and finding himself unable to 
‘grapple any longer with so great a master of reason, he 
‘submitted, not being willing to speak any thing against the 
‘truth, that had been by the help of an antagonist discover- 
‘ed unto him. Yea farther, he came afierwards to acknow- 
‘ledge, and in a judicious and godly discourse to approve 
‘and defend the lawful liberty, if not the duty, in case of 
‘hearing the godly preachers of the Church of England. 
‘Thus like Paul he preached that, which he had with his 
‘pen persecuted before ; like some fruit, that before it is 
‘ripe is harsh, sour, and unpleasant, till it attain, by the ad- 
‘vantage of after time, to the mildness and sweetness of 
‘riper age; as was observed in this good man, who, as he 
‘grew in years, grew in many excellent gifts, both of na- 
‘ture and grace, and great moderation of spirit in regard 
‘of what he manifested in former time, which was not often 
‘found in them ef that rigid persuasion. This passage is 
‘intended as rather matter of commendation than reflection 
‘upon that eminent person, or any of the Christian bre- 
Vol. Il. No. 6. 29 
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‘inven of his church. To proceed, therefore, there was 
one Mr. Brewster, a prudent, grave, and serious Chris- 
lian, of great expertence in things of rejigion, and a man of 
a finer alloy than the ordinary sort of the separation, hav- 
ing had po sinall advantage by his education under Secre- 
tary Davison, in the court of Queen Elizabeth, that was 
joined with the said Mr. Robinson in the eldership, by 
Whose prudence and discretion that church was kept in 
sweet and entire union and accord, both before and aiter 
their parting asunder, contrary fo the manner and custom 
‘of some of that parenirenen in Holland.’ 

The liberaiity of the fathers of Massachusetts, with re- 
spect to church government and forms of worship, lias not 
my ey heen admitted. But the present volume, p. 
117, will satisfy fair inquirers, that the rigid and exclusive 
sy stem grew uD several years afterwards. When all were 
mad in EKasland, the colony could hardly be sober. The 
parting address to the chureh, from which they were se- 
par aling, p. 1 26, could not have given olfence to any judi- 
cious friends of episcopacy, and may ever be reierred to 
with confidence. 

A common libeller in Great Britain once noticed ours as 
the country ‘where every scoundrel convict is a king.’ 
fn p- 137, of the history before us, it seems that certain of- 
fenders, besides imprisonmer nf, and other severe punish- 
ments, were ‘sent back to Reciand that the plantation here 
inight be no longer pestered with them.’ 

Infant colonies hi ave justice administered in a mode very 
different from older establishments, and many ludicrous 
accounts of inflictions of sentences, very irregularly given, 
are found in all our records. We may simile at the appro- 
priateness of the following instance, but ought to remember 
the brazen bull of Dionysius. 

‘There was some exemplary punishment adjudged to 
‘some ofienders in this kind, in the year 1659, for selling 
‘above 33]. per cent; but since that time the commen 
‘oractice of the country hath made double that advance no 

‘sins; an evil which, though every one feels the burden of, 

vet none know how to ease themselves thereof. A remark- 
“ab le instance was that year given in one F. P. who for 

‘asking an excessive price for a pair of stocks which he 
‘was hired to frame, had the honour to sit an hour in them 
‘first himself, to warn others not to offend in the like kind.’ 
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Another example may satisfy us of the superiour freedom 
of our degenerate age. ‘ One ‘Hugh Bewet was at the next 
‘court of assistants, March the Ist, sent out of tne jurisdic- 
‘tion, for holding public kly, and maintaining that he was 
‘free from original sin; it being justly to be feared, that if 
‘he had staid still, he would have made himself, and others 
‘too, guilty of more actual sia, than his neighbours, (as 1s 
‘ ordinarily found by experience of those great pretenders 
“{1o perfec tion and holine 288,) although he ie also altirm, 
‘that tor half a year before, he had been likewise free from 
‘actual sin. At present, actual transgression is more than 
the legislator and judge can perfectly animadvert upon, and 
original sin may be maintained or denied, at the will of the 

cnapartnntn, 

Verv abundant relation is given here of the great schisms 
in the chureh of Boston, usually ascribed to Mrs. Hutehin- 
son, although governours Vane and Cotton seem to have 
equaily the honour of its origin. This lady’s reveries 
seein to have caused as inuch trouble as those of Madam 
Gauyon in France, but her spiritual father was a_ better 
politician than Fenelon. The minority were branded as 
antinomians and familists, yet the former epithet might with 
nearly equal justice be given to the prevalent party. How 
much fairness the Boston hereticks received may be easily 
Imagined from the stories of the horrible judgments that 
Welle in his ‘ History of the rise, reign and ruin of 
Antinomianism’ has drawn from heaven upon them. ‘This 
contemptible diablerve is fully supported by Johnson and 
even by Mather, but Kiubbard was more honest or less cre- 
dulous. Yet much that Hubbard has admitted is rejected 
in our days; and though he tells us, p. 387, of the ridicu- 
lous opinions entertained at Rhede Island and that ‘at 
Providence also the Devil was not idle,’ we must consider 
much of that sort of history, as scandal rather than tes- 
timony. 

A sound judgment, as a politician, will however be ge- 
nerally ascribed to our author, of which, had we room for 
the extract, all would be satisfied by his remarks on the 
New Haven polity, which subsisted without juries, p. 332, 
333. 

How early our character for ered etary was acquired 
should be seen in the account of 1645. ‘As the country 
‘had hitherto begun to flourish in most English manufac- 
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‘tures, so liberfy was this year granted to make iron ; for 
‘which purpose a work was set up at Lynn, upon a very 
‘commodious stream, which was very much promoled, and 
‘strenuously carried on, for some considerable time ; but af 
‘length, whether faber aut forceps, aul ars, ignara fefelltt, 
‘instead of drawing out bars of von, for the country’s use, 
‘there were hammered out nothing but contention and Jaw- 
‘suits, which was but a bad return for the undertakers 3 
‘ however it gave the occasion to ojhers to acquaint them- 
‘selves with that skill, to the great advantage of the colo- 
‘nies, who have since that time found out many convenient 
places where very good iron, not much inferiour to that of 
‘Bilboa, may be preduced; as at this day is seen ina vil- 
‘lage near Topsfield, seven or eight miles west from Ips- 
‘wich.’ ‘The spot, where this manufactory was carried on 
is still designated, in Saugus, by large banks of cinders and 
remains of milldams. That the undertaking was not aban- 
doned for want of skillis evident by inspection of the cin- 
ders, from which the iron is perfecily extracted. The tra- 
dition of the neighbourhood ascribes the neglect to the 
cutting down the dams by persons, whose meadows were 
overflowed. 

The fame of our clergy was widely discriminated, even 
before the school of the prophets at Cambridge was ready 
to furnish a supply. On p. 410. is told the tale of a mis- 
sion from Virginia, ‘enireating a supply of faithful minis- 
ters;’ and similar requests were made from Barbadoes and 
other islands. Connected with the same subject, and 
rather more interesting to our readers, perhaps, is the rela- 
tion of ihe case of one who disliked the maintenance of the 
ministry. About this time some difierence happened in 
‘New England about the way of raising the maintenance of 
‘the ministers, in regard that many churches (through the 
‘defect of money and other considerations) proceeded 
‘therein rather by way of taxation than by contribution. 
‘This new way of easement was offensive to some in the 
‘country, who, it seems, could Jove none but #2774A0cv 2dxcravey, 
‘Amongst others it was very grievous to one Briscoe, a 
‘tanner of Watertown, (not of the temper of that tanner 
‘that entertained the apostle Peter ;) for this man publish- 
fed a book underhand against the way of maintenance, 
‘(wherein himself and those that were no members were 
‘taxed to maintain the ministers of the place they belonged 
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‘unto,) fuller of teeth to bite and reproach the ministers of 
‘the country, than arguments to convince the readers. He 
‘was convened before the court to answer for his reproach- 
‘ful speeches, which he was forced publickly to acknow- 
‘ledge his errour in; but for his arguments they were not 
‘worth the answering; for he that shall deny the exerting 
‘of the civil power to provide for the comfortable subsist- 
‘ence of them that preach the gospel, fusle polius erudien- 
‘dus quam argumento, as they say of them that are wont 
‘nevare principia. If it be the duty of magistrates to pro- 
‘vide that the gospel is to be preached in their territories, 
‘it is doubtless a duty incumbent on the same power to 
‘provide that they may live thereby. Let him that is 
‘{aught communicate to him that teacheth, in all good 
‘things, saith the apostle. As for the quolu pars it can- 
‘nol be less, (whether dectma, or duodecima, or vicessima,) 
‘than that he may live thereon.’ 

Chap. X LIX is of ‘memorable accidents in New-England 
‘from 1641 to 164653’ and none should object to our men- 
tion of the errour of our fathers in ascribing general casu- 
allies to special judgments of the Almighty, without peru- 
sing this collection. 

The account of La Tour, and his heroick wife will re- 
ward the reader, as would the character of Governour 
Winthrop. We have however been so liberal in our quo- 
tations, that we shall content ourselves with one that too 
powerfully exhibits the nature of a most unhappy delusion 
in our ancestors, to require any comment. 

‘In June 1648, one Margaret Jones, of Charlestown, was 
‘iadicted for a witch, and executed for it. She was proved 
‘to have such a malignant touch that whomsoever she 
‘touched (man, woman, or child) with any affection of dis- 
‘pleasure, were taken presently with deafness, vomiting, or 
‘other violent pains or sickness. Soon afier she was exe- 
‘cuted, a ship riding over against Charlestown, of 300 tons, 
‘ having in her hold an hundred and twenty tons of ballast, 
‘and eighty horses aboard her for the Barbadoes, was on a 
‘sudden observed to roll, as if she weuld have turned over. 
‘The husband of that witch, lately executed, had desired 
‘passage in that ship to Barbadoes, which not obtaining, 
‘that accident was observed to follow. Notice being given 
‘of this to the magistrates then sitting in court at Boston, 
‘a warrant was sent to apprehend him, and as the officer 
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‘was passing therewith over the ferry, one asked if he could 
‘not tame the vessel, seeing he could sometimes tame men : 
‘he answered, I heave that There. which it may be will adie 
‘her and mess her quiet, shewing his warrant, and at the 
‘same instant the ship began to stop her motion and swim 
‘upright, which had continued rolling after a strange man- 
‘ner about twelve hours, and after Jones was in prison she 
‘never moved in that kind any m: re.’ 

We need noi recommend this history, for none but lovers 
of historical antiquify will read it; and to such we cold 
ofier no stronger inducement than ifs title page. However, 
the curious Inquirer into our language may find words of 
strange combination that may exercise his wit, and perhaps 
cause him to regret their disuse. Jiercele, incolumity, 
conduciitions and acupict have struck us. If the substance 
of this volume should fail to engage the attention of poste- 
rity, which may have more authentick and original materials 
of information, ifs style will alw avs be an ob je et of cur iosity 
to those who recollect t, that the author was in the first class 
of graduates at Harvard Coilege. 


American Jurisprudence, written and published at Wash- 
tnaton, being a few reflections, suggested on reading 
‘Wheaton on Captures. Washington, printed 8vo. 
pp. 92. 


The laws against poachers in some countries, are so ex- 
tremely severe, that a man may be sent to the gallies, or 
even executed for killing a hare ora pheasant. Though it iS 
our rightful jurisdiction to make game of folly and absurdity ' 
and run down their authors, yet in this country the laws 
afford us no more protection than they do to other sports- 
men. In the present case we have detected a poacher, who, 
though ‘he has not interfered with our reserves above 
alluded to, yet has clearly invaded our manour; he has 
soucht to discuise himself as having a regular license, be- 
cause, after the most approved models, he hardly notices 
the work which he professes to have in view. The in- 
dignation we felt at this invasion of our rights was however 
soon allayed in perusing his performance, by the pleasure 
derived from its naiveté; which is its most striking charac- 
teristick, a quality of all others the rarest to be met with. 
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This is the prevailing feature, and which would have led to 
his detection on the first examination, as it is never witness- 
ed in the harsh, forbidding countenances of criticks. 

‘Tie first instance we cite from the 13th page, in which 
there is the following figure. ‘The Constitution with Cap- 
‘tain Hull in ber, did not come down upon the Gueriere in 
‘a spirit of more daring and triumphant energy, than the 
‘Philadeiphia or New-York lawyers will mnnnenen do 
‘upon a statute that happens to run a little amiss!’ The 
author has modestly put only one note of admiration to 
this sentence: he does himself injustice; the most phleg- 
matick reader would give if three or four. It is one of the 
vexations attending celebrity, that a man who achieves it 
sees his face vilely caricatured in magazines, or hung upon 
a sign-post to some sorry inn, or become the theme of 
vulgar plaudits and bombastick speeches. The officer who 
is here lugged in so WmMex pec tedly, for a companion with a 
cavilling ‘Philadelphia or New-York lawyer,’ though he is 
as conspicuous for his modesty as his merit, must submit to 
the common fate of those who serve their country. 

The next example is still more precious, because it is 
not only naivelé, but professional naivelé, and this too in a 
profession where it is the rarest of all exoticks. 

‘ Lastly in the structure of our judicature, we have a mul- 
‘titude of different sorts of Courts. We bave Courts of 
‘common law and Courts of Chancery, Admiralty and 
‘Maritime Courts, Courts civil and Courts criminal, sittings 
‘at nisi prius and full terms in bank, register’s courts, er- 
‘phan’s courts, escheator’s courts, justices’ courts, with the 

‘many gradations of some of them, and with others that 
‘night be made to swell the catalogue. It may be said, 
‘that this is nothing more than the judicial polity of other 
‘countries, partic ularly Britain, is liable to; that if you will 
‘begin at the piepoudre, and go up to the peers in partia- 
‘ment, you will run through, ‘under some modification or 
‘ other, as long an enumeration. This may be true. But 
‘ the difference is, that the profession here is not subdivided 
‘in any of the states, in the way that it is in England, and 
‘the American lawyer is called upon at one period, or other 
‘of his life, to understand the constifutien of each of these 
‘forms; to be familiar at least with their principles if not 
‘with their forms, as he passes on through the usual stages 

‘to the head of his profession.’ 
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What a proof is here given of the force of habit; with 
what complacency, with what triumph does he run over this 
terrifick list, at the bare recital of which, a common man 
shudders with affright; steleruntque come et vox faucibus 
huestt : it reminds us of a conversation between two medical 
friends of ours. While comparing the relative advantages 
of our co intry with those of others, one of them rather de- 
spondingly remarked, that we had neither plague, elephan- 
tiasis, plica polonica nor goitres: the other to console him 
enthusiastically replied; but we have yellow fever, and 
spotted fever, and influenza, and dyspepsia! 

In speaking of Sir William Scott he has struck out the fol- 
lowing sentence—‘ In an argument where the utmost attenua- 
‘tionof thought is drawn out into corresponding exilities of 
‘expression, he labours with abortive yet splendid ingenuity 
‘to shew, that justice and such rescripts must ever be in 
‘harmonious union.’ However fine this may be we de- 
nounce it; there is no such word as evilities, and none 
such is wanted. There are plainer synonymous ones that 
will answer for most of the things done at Washington. 
Every new material for a pompous inanity of style should be 
rigidly proscribed. There are some writers who think 
they have made a conquest if they have only introduced a 
barbarous word. Goldsmith once told Johnson, ‘ that if he 
‘were writing fables and introducing little fishes, he would 
‘make them talk like great whales.” Johnson’s example 
has done much mischief; his hard words have been admired 
for their own merits, when they were only to be tolerated 
for the sentiments they conveyed. Since his time we are 
often disturbed by the foppery of those, who, utterly unable 
to wield the club, still cover themselves with the Nemean 
skin. 

The writer says some handsome and some just things 
of this celebrated English Admiralty Judge. If to 
his integrity, his sagacity, his great learning, and 
luminous style, he had united greater firmness and 
elevation of mind; had he have refused to act while the 
permanent principles of the laws of nations were supersed- 
ed by the iniquitous edicts of shortsighted politicians, then 
indeed his name would have gone to posterity, as one of the 
greatest men of his age; as it is, it will be recorded as one 
of the ablest. 
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We have one more quotation to make: ‘In throwing out 
‘a conjectural sentiment, and one not altogether hasty, we 
‘ presume to think that the law-mind, if we may so speak, 
‘of the United States has, from adequate causes, forerun 
‘the general condition of literature, and already been 
‘accelerated and matured into as much force and discipline 
‘as it is likely to reach in any more distant period of the 
‘country’s advancement.’ Now can any one say with cer- 
tainty what is the meaning of this? what is the precise sig- 
nification of the law-mind of the United States ? We might 
guess at its meaning, because we inhabit a district where to 
guess is a birthright, the constant exercise of which is no- 
torious, but we are unable to say with certainty what is the 
exact idea the author intended to express; yet it will not 
be at all surprising if this term should become popular ; in 
the neighbourhood where it originated, it bears such a strong 
resemblance to some old favourites, that it may well be 
adopted. 

This pamphlet has been attributed to an officer of high 
rank in the law; which we hope may have been done with- 
out any foundation. The extracts we have made are its 
most prominent defects ; they are however sufficient to show 
a false and puerile taste. Yet we believe the author is 
capable of doing better: a comparison between American 
and English jurisprudence, and the lawyers of the two 
countries, is an Interesting subject, but requires extensive 
acquaintance with both to do it justice. 


ger 
We Phritlep - 

Poems by William Cowper, Esq. Vol. 8d, containing his 
posthumous poetry, and a sketch of his life, by his kins- 
min, John Johnson, Rector of Yaxham.—Boston. 
Published by Wells and Lilly, 1815. pp. 307. 


An accession to the works of Cowper is an event of no 
small interest to the reading world. ‘There are few instan- 
ces in which less is to be apprehended from the officious 
industry of friends, in gleaning scattered fragments, which 
were never intended for the publick, or which the author judg- 
ed to be unworthy of publication. After the intimate acquain- 
tance which Hayley has enabled us to form with Cowper, we 
are confident, that nof even the activity of interested pub- 


lishers will be able to huatup any of his remaining produc- 
Vol. I, No. 5 230 
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tions, which are not characterized by tenderness, simpli- 
city, chasteness, and piety. 

In every language there is a small number of authors 
whose claims upon posterity are not to be disputed. From 
these the critick draws his rules, and these it is the first 
business of the student to learn to admire. Johnson did 
not think himself authorized to draw into the light what he 
deemed the faults and absurdities of Milton, before he had 
acknowledged him to be the first oi English poets, and a ri- 
val of the first of all poets. Hume has said of Shakespeare, 
that it is doubtful whether his excetlencies outweigh his 
faults, and we dissent from him respectfuily ; had any other 
than one ofa distinguished literary characier, made this re- 
mark, it would have been received with a compassionate 
sneer. Cowper’s reputation is not so definitely fixed, nor 
his rank so exactly ascertained. Various opinions exist 
concerning his aggregate merit, as well as his particular 
beauties and defects. Some condemn him, in the lump, as 
tame and puny, and are not charged with a want of common 
sense, or pronounced to be destitute of sensibility to poeti- 
cal excellence. A writer who addresses himself to fancy 
and sentiment, produces various and often opposite effects 
upon different readers. In reasoning, allunderstandings agree, 
when the terms of the argument are accepted in the same 
sense by each; but taste depends on education, prejudice, 
habit, and association of ideas, and as long as men differ in 
respect to these, the same succession of words must neces- 
sarily excite in them very different trains of emotions. Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare have probably fewer spontaneous ad- 
mirers than Pope and Cowper. In regard to the two for- 
mer, publick opinion overawes us, and many a painful rea- 
der is compelled to work himself up to a seeming relish of 
sentiments which he dees not feel, and a supposed ad mira- 
tion of beauties which he does not perceive. These au- 
thors appear in the literary world as grandsires, sometimes 
in the fashionable, surrounded by a brilliant circle of their 
own posterity. They are not in the height of the fashion, 
but above it ; beyond ‘he reach of imitation, and the in- 
fluence of censure. They are exempted from the rules and 
modes of the time, and their venerable peculiarities and long 
established dignity are considered sacred. It is otherwise 
with those of the subordinate ranks, they continue to be 
subject to criticism. Many do notscruple to call Pope a 
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mere rhymster, and there are not wanting those who say 
of the Task, ‘ it isatask turead it.’ In matters of taste, 
every man’s opinion must be right in respect to himself, and 
we are not to disturb his quiet possession of it, so long as he 
forbears to prescribe it to others. It would be folly to ua- 
dertake to reason men into pleasure or disgust, and had we 
the power, we should not have the wish, to forbid any one 
the expression of the satisfaction or displeasure, with which 
he regards a production expressly submitted to him by its 
author. Ifone forins his judgment of a work exclusively 
from the manner in which he is affected by the perusal of 
it, he should confine the application of his decision to him- 
self, instead of extending into a general criticism. To 
judge rightly of an author, we must view objects from the 

osifion assumed by hinself, or that occupied by the genera- 
ity of his readers. Unless we take the station at which 
the artist has sketched the landscape, we shall in vain look 
for a resemblance to the real scene. Thus, in estimating the 

ictures of men and things drawnby a poet, we must take 
into consideration the relations of the writer, and the charac- 
ter of the readers for whom his production is intended. If 
he contemplates life through the gloom and mist of religious 
melancholy, we may condemn his choice of a position, and 
pronounce his views to be false, yet when we place our- 
selves at the same point of observation, objects assume to 
us the same sombre hues, and appear in the same exagge- 
rated dimensions. We must reverse Adam Smith’s princi- 

le, and as, according to him, we might, as it were, become 
Fivested of our identity, and view ourselves at a distance as 
impartial spectators of our own characters and conduct, so, 
to judge rightly of others, we should, in a manner, trans- 
fuse ourselves into, and become identified with them, 

As philosophers, we may smile at the portents, prodi- 
gies, and «divine inierpositions which occur so frequenily in 
the works of Cowper, and which, according to his letters, 
he often observed and experienced. Practical, sensible 
men, who are satisfied with the world and its inhabitants, as 
it has pleased God to make them, would not do the solitary 
and desponding bard justice, were they to form their opi- 
nion of him from the many passages written in the spirit of 
the following extract : 


I see that all are wanderers, gone astray, 
Sach in his own delusions; they are lost 
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In chase of fancied happiness, still woo’d 

And never won. Dream after dream ensues ; 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
And still are disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vain stir? I sum up half mankind, 

And add two-thirds of the remaining half, 

And find the total of their hopes and fears, 
Dreams, empty dreams.—T' asx, Book 3. 


Men of extensive and profound views of human life, and 
such as think that there are not so great fluctuations of 
happiness, and virtue and vice, as there are in the no- 
tions entertained concerning them, do not condole with 
Cowper in his lamentations over the follies and enormities 
of the present times, and do not very sorrowfully mourn at 
the reported ‘ sickness and death of the hoary sage Disci- 
‘pline.’ In reading such things, they consider who the wri- 
ter is, and what sort of people they generally are, by whom 
he expects to be read. Cowper requires of us very liberal 
allowances on account of his character, situation, and habits 
of thinking. It isnot surprising that such a satirist as he, 
should not choose proper objects, or aim his shafts with 
skill, His religious prejudices and views of life, have a 
tendency to make the man who adopts them, ridiculous, use- 
less,and unhappy. But we do not read poetry to learn the 
roles of living and judging ; we commonly regard it as an 
instrument to excite a delicate and refined pleasure, and the 
means of chastening and softening our sensibilities. In this 
respect Cowper is a poet. Canany one read him, and not 
be animated by the glow of benevolence which is diffused 
through his writings? It must be a hard heart that is not 
touched by the tenderness of his sentiments, and a dull 
sensibility, that is not moved by his lively and accurate 
representations of nature. Those who relish social and do- 
mestick enjoyments, findin Cowper the best finished de- 
scriptions of the scenes of their happiness. His style is 
pure, not unfrequently elegant, and alwayseasy. He has 
little fire, brilliancy, ersublimity ; he frequently delights, 
but never astonishes. 

The volume, the publication of which is the occasion of 
these remarks, is commenced with a life of the author, 
written by Dr. John Johnson, his néphew, and editor of 
this supplement to his works. Any new facts of impor- 
tance were not to be expected in this piece of biography. 
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It is not executed with very great ability ; it cannot fail, 
however, to entertain those who have not read Hayley, and 
to those who have, this abstract will not be tedious. The 
subject, in whatever form presented, is interesting, and 
suggests many reflections upon human life, and the causes 
oi happiness and misery. When we find a man possessing 
so many means of felicity, continually groaning under the 
burthen of existence during the day, and‘ hunted by sp} 
‘ritual hounds during the night,’ we are led to think that 
external circumstances constitute but a small part of the 
good or evil of life, and that constitutional temperament, 
anil the regulation of the desires and imagination, are more 
important to well being, than mental endowments, fortune, 
or friends. Were one to name those circumstances in 
which existence is most desirable, he would bring into the 
enumeration many of those which belonged to Cowper. He 
was exempted, in a great measure, from want and care,—he 
possessed a lively susceptibility of the pleasurable influ- 
ence of beauty in all its forms—friends surrounded him, who 
were ready to devote their lives to his comfori—he scarcely 
met acountenance which did not greet him with the signs of 
affection andesteem. Add to these his talents of conver- 
sation, his powers of pleasing, and love of friendly, fami 
liar society. But he was able to avail himself of these ad- 
vatages during ouly a small part of his life. ‘Terrible images 
possessed his imagination, which he could not dispel ; he 
seemed to be hanging over the abyss of eternal torments ; 
the canker of despair was corroding his heart, and he culti- 
vated a sensibility, which only served to render his sense 
of suffering more poignant. He needed something of the 
philosophical indifference, or stoical fortitude, which consti- 
tute some part of virtue, and which often enable us to 
disarm destiny, by teaching us to deride or defy it. 

A greater part of the contents of this volume had 
been already published; they are now put into the form 
of a convenient addition to the two former volumes of Cow- 
per’s poems. The lines addressed to a lady, on reading 
‘the Prayer for Indifference,’ are not in Hayley’s collection, 
and it is one of the best original pieces in this volume. In the 
beginning of the Retired Cat, the reader will perhaps recog- 
nize something of Swift’s manner. 


A poet’s cat, sedate and grave, 
As poet well could wish to have, 
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Was much addicted to enquire 

For nooks to which she might retire, 
And where secure as mouse in chink, 
She might repose, or sit and think, 

I know not where she caught the trick-— 
Nature perhaps herself had cast her 
In such a mould philosophique, 

Or else she learned it of ber master, 
Sometimes ascendivg debonair, 

An apple tree, or lofty pear, 

Lodg’d with convenience in the fork, 
She watch’d the gardener at his work, 
Sometimes her ease and solace sought 
In an old, empty watering pot, 

There wanting nothing, save a fan, 
T’o seem some nymph in her sedan, 
Apparell’d in exactest sort, 

And ready to be borne to court, ete. 


There is an address to an ancient oak tree at Yardley, is 
blank verse, which contains many thoughts quite charace 
teristick. We shall extract a part of this lilile poem. 


Time made thee what thou wast, king of the woods ; 
And Time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 
For owls to roost in. Once thy spreading boughs 
O’erhung the champaign; and the num’rous flocks, 
That graz’d it, stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrowded, yet safe shelter’d from the storm. 
No flock frequents thee now. ‘Thou hast outliv’d 
Thy popularity, and art become 
(Unless verse rescue thee awhile) a thing 
Forgotten, as the foliage of thy youth. 


While thus through all the stages thou hast push’d 
Of treeship—first a seedling, hid in grass ; 
Then twig ; then sapling; and, as cent’ry roli’d 
Slow after century, a giant bulk 
Of girth enormous, with moss-cushioned root 
Upheav’d ahove the soil, and sides emboss’d 
With prominent wens globose—till at the last 
The rottenness, which time is charg’d to inflict 
On other mighty ones, found also thee. 


What exhibitions various hath the world 
Witnessed of mutability in all, 
That we account most durable below ! 
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Change is the diet, on which all subsist, 

Created changeable, and change at last 
Destroys them. Skies uncertain now the heat 
Transmitting cloudless, and the solar beam 
Now quenching in a boundless sea of clouds— 
Calm and alternate storm, moisture and drought, 
Invigorate by turns the springs of life, | 
Tn oil that live, plant, animal, and man, 

An! in conclusion mar them. Nature’s threads, 
Fine passing thought, e’en in her coarsest works, 
Delight in agitation, yet sustain 

The force, that agilates, not unimpair’d; 

But, worn by frequent imoulse, to the cause 

Of their best tone their dissolution owe. 


Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth 
From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence, 
Slow, into such m:gnificent decay. 
Time was, when settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Could shake thee to the root—and time has been 
When tempests could not. At thy firmest age 
Thou hadst within thy bole solid contents, 
That might have ribb’d the sides and plank’d the deck 
Of some flagg’d admiral; and tortuous arms, 
The shipwright’s darling treasure, didst present 
To the four-quartered winds, robust and bold, 
Warp’d into tough knee timer,* many a load! 
But the axe spared thee. In those thriftier days 
Oaks fell not, hewn by thousands, to supply 
The bottomless demands of contest, wag’d 
For senatorial honours. ‘Thus to time 
The task was left to whittle thee away 
With his sly scythe, whose ever nibbling edge, 
Noiseless, an atom, and an atom more, 
Disjoining from the rest, has, unobserv’d, 
Achiev’d a labour, which had far and wide, 
By man performed, made all the forests ring. 


Embowell’d now, and of thy ancient self 
Possessing nought, but the scoo:"d rind, that seems 
An huge throat, calling to the clouds for drink, 


* Koee-Timber is found in the crooked arms of oak, which, by reason of their dis- 
tortion, are easily adjusted to the angle formed where the deck and ship’s sides 
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Which it would give in rivulets to thy root, 
Thou temptest none, but rather much forbidd’st 
The feller’s toil, which thou couldst ill requite. 
Yet is thy root sincere, sound as the rock, 

A quarry of stout spurs, and knotted fangs, 
Which, crook’d into a thousand whimsies, clasp 
The stubborn soil, and hold thee still erect. 


So stands a kingdom, whose foundation yet 
Fails not, in virtue and in wisdom laid, 
Though all the superstructure, by the tooth 
Pulverized of venality, a shell 
Stands now, and semblance only of itself! 


Thine arms have left thee. Winds have rent them off 
Long since, and rovers of the forest wild 
With bow and shaft, have burnt them. Some have left 
A splintered stump, bleach’d to a snowy white; 
And some, memorial none where once they grew. 
Yet life still lingers in thee, and puts forth 
Proof not contemptible of what she can, 
Even where death predominates. ‘The spring 
Finds thee not less alive to her sweet force, 
Than yonder upstarts of the neighb’ring wood, 
So much thy juniors, who their birth receiv’d 
Half a mijlenium since the date of thine. 


But since, although well qualified by age 
‘To teach, no spirit dwells in thee, nor voice 
May be expected from thee, seated here 
On thy distorted root, with hearers none, 

Or prompter, save the scene, | will perform 
Myself the oracle, and will discourse 
In my ownear such matter as [ may. 


One man alone, the Father of us all, 
Drew not his lifefrom woman ; never gaz’d, 
With mute unconsciousness of what he saw, 
On all around him; learn’d not by degrees, 
Nor ow’d articulation to his ear; 

But, moulded by bis Maker into man 

At once, upstood intelligent, survey’d 

All creatures, with precision understood 

Their purport, uses, properties, assigned 

To each his name significant, and, fill’d 

With love and wisdom, render’d back to Heay’n, 
In praise harmonious the first air he drew. 

He was excus’d the penalties of dull 
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Minority. No tutor charg’d his hand 

With the thought-tracing quill, or task’d his mind 
With problems. History, not wanted yet, 

Lean’d on her elbow, watching Time, whose course, 
Eventful, should supply her with a theme.— 


Cowper does not always sustain himself, and there are 
not wanting instances of the flatness which might be expect- 
ed in the compositions of a school-boy. The following 
lines are taken from what Hayley calls ‘ an heroick ballad of 
* exquisite pathos,’ on the loss of the Royal George. 


Eight hundred of the brave, 

W hose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 


A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset, 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


In some recent production of Southey, (a birth-day ode, 
if we are not mistaken,) there is a coincidence of thought 
with the following lines, taken from the ode written in ho- 
nour of John Thornton. Speaking of his liberality, 


And though in act unwearied, merit still 

As insome solitude the summer rill 

Refreshes, where it winds, the faded green, 
And cheers the drooping flowers, unheard, unseen. 


We cannot but quote the following passage from one of 
Cowper’s letters, for the edification of some excessively de- 
vout readers, who admire him only as a gloomy religionist. 
Writing to the editor of this volume, who was thena stu 
dent in theology, he says, ‘ You must give yourself to the 
‘study of Greek; not merely that you may be able to read 
‘ Homer, and the other Greek Classicks, with ease, but 
‘the Greek Testament, and the Greek Fathers also. Thus 
‘ qualified, and by the aid of your fiddle into the bargain, 
‘fogether with some portion of the grace of God, (without 
‘which nothing can be done,) to enable you to look well to 
‘ your flock, when you shall get one, you will be well set 
‘up for a parson.’ 
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Journal of a tour and residence in Great Britain during 
the years 1810 and 1811 bya French Traveller, with 
remarks on the Country, its Arts, Literature, and Po- 
liticks, and on the Manners and Customs of its inhabr- 
tants. Kdinburgh: printed by Ramsay and Co. for 
Jonstable and Co. and Longman, Hurst and Co. Lon- 
don, 1815. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 742. With plates. 


The English have contributed more than any other peo- 
ple to the stock of travels. hey have visiied and de- 
scribed every country in Europe; their own country in re- 
turn has not been often depicted by foreigners; of the 
American travellers who have published accounts of Eng- 
land, the work of professor Silliman has been hitherto the 
besi. Perhaps the mest complete book of travels in Eng- 
land that has yet been produced, was Southey’s fictitious 
‘Letters of Espriella.”. The English, however, have left 
but little for other nations to do, Having been confined so 
much at home for the last twenty years, and so long ex- 
cluded from the Continent, they have travelled over their 
own islands, and there have been so many tours, so many 
descriptions ot Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and every county 
in England; that for every thing, except national character 
and iaanners, their own books are more complete, than any 
that can be written by a stranger. Still it is always inte- 
resting to see one country described by the native of 
another; and if the traveller possesses intelligence and a 
modera‘e share of liberality, his observations wil. possess 
the value of impartial judgment. People are seen by 
ofhers under lights and shades, in which they can never be- 
hold themselves. 

We do noi recollect any instance of a traveller possess- 
ing inoce requisites, for giving an interesting book of tra- 
vels in England, than those which appear to have been 
united in the author of the work beiore us. He was a 
Frenchman educated in France, lived in the United States 
twenty years, where he acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the language and literature of England, and became suffi- 
ciently accustomed to political imstitutions of the same 
generick character, though much more free and elementary, 
to be able to judge of those in a country so different from 
his awn, without being confounded, disgusted or dazzled by 
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their novelty and peculiar physiognomy. He appears to 
have a general knowledge of most of the subjects of science, 
of literature, political economy, and the fine arts, which 
would come in the way of an intelligent traveller. In addi- 
tion to all this, he seems, what is indeed uncommon, to be 
alinost wholly exempt from passion, prejudice, or the spirit 
of party. His opinions are all the result of his observation, 
not received from others ; and he is remarkably indepen- 
dent without being rude or illiberal. In the article of paint- 
ings, for instance, be speaks as a connoisseur, but quite unin- 
fluenced by names or established reputation. He admires 
no pictures of Raphael, except the Cartoons at Hampton 
court, which are indeed the only pictures of that great ar- 
tist n England that have any mevit, though there is a very 
fine Cartoon copy of the Transfiguration at Kensington 
palace. He denounces Rubens, in which we join with hin 
most entirely ; for the great reputation of this artist must be 
founded on his science, and be truly felt only by artists. 
[tis impossible that a person who should possess only 
taste without skill can be pleased with his paintings. 
With respect to Rembrandt, we cannot follow him, he 
extols him too much. His observations on this subject, 
which are true and natural, extend to the publick exhibi- 
tions, and the principal private collections, such as the 
Marquis of Lansdown’s, Mr. Hope’s, Mr. Angerstein’s, &c. 

A man who travels in a free country, however, is not 
confined to the paintings and statues, musick and the thea- 
tres, he must naturally engage in questions of political 
economy, of government and literature. The work contains 
discussions on the prominent topicks of the day, paper cur- 
rency, reform in Parliament, &c. &c. These are treated 
with discernment and perfect temper and impartiality. He 
leans abstractedly to the side of strong government, and 
having himself been educated under a despotick form, seems 
to have found a sort of relief from the perfect freedom of 
the United States, in the institutions of England, which held 
the medium between the two. Itis perbaps quite impossi- 
ble that any man, brought up under a despotism, should feel 
entire confidence in a perfectly free state. The absence of 
accustomed restriction, would in his mind always be blended 
with the apprehension of inadequate protection. Men are the 
creatures of habit in government, as in every thing else, and 
the safety arising toa free government from this source, is 
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ae quite as powerful as under a despotick one ; it is safe in its 
ue natural exercise, and dangerous only when violated or coun- 
ER teracted. 


We watched with some curiosity, to see if the author had 
been able to divest himself absolutely, of all national sus- 
ceptibility. Fora Frenchman, however magnanimous he 

; may be, unless his feelings are wholly blunted, must some- 
) times have them disagreeably excited in England. We 
; think we have perceived a little of this, in his familiar ac- 
quaintance with the lighter works of Voltaire, whom he 
sometimes quotes ; for instance, at p. 355, vol. i. one of the 
: instances of the admirable satire of that celebrated wit, and 
we could not help imagining that there was a secret solace, 
i$ in recurring from any thing that might be offensive at the 
ie moment, to the recollection of the wit and sarcasm which had 
4 , been exerted on the other side. There are also some re- 
marks on the use of the word charlatanerie in the Edin- 
burgh Review, while speaking of some transaction in France, 
as if, he remarks very justly, {here was no such thing as 

quackery in England, and no word to express it. 

His descriptions of England are very good. The roads, the 
inns, the cultivation, the movement of the population, the 

. splendour and number of the villas, the neatness of the coun- 
try houses and cottages appear to have struck him, as they 
must every stranger, with admiration. His account of Scot- 
land and Wales is very full, the scenery of the lakes of Cum- 
berland is minutely given, perhaps a little too muchso. The 
volumes are ornamented with many plates of ruins and na- 
tural scenery, from drawings by the author, which are finely 
executed. We shall now proceed to make copious ex- 
tracts with a few occasional remarks. 

‘January 8. We arrived at Bath last night. The 
chaise drew up in style at the White Hart. T'wo well- 
dressed footmen were ready to help us to alight, present- 
ing an arm on each side. Then a loud bell on the stairs, 

aN and lights carried before us to an elegantly furnished sit- 

HE ting room, where the fire was already blazing. Ina few 

He minutes, a neat looking chamber-maid, with an ample 

‘ white apron, pinned behind, came to offer her services to 

the ladies, and shew the bed-rooms. In less than half an 
hour, five powdered gentlemen burst into the room with 

ee the dishes, &c. and two remained to wait. I give this as a 

| sample of the best or rather the finest inns. Our bill was 
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2|. 11s. sterling, dinner for three, tea, beds and breakfast. 
The servants have no wages,—but depending on the gene- 
rosity of travellers, they find it their interest to please 
them. They, the servants, cost us about five shillings a 
day. 

‘This morning we have explored the town, which is cer- 
tainly very beautiful. It is built of freestone of a fine 
cream-colour, and contains several publick edifices in good 
taste. We remarked a circular place called the Crescent, 
anoiher called the Circus ;—all the streets straight and 
regular. ‘The town looks as if it had been cast ina moul-i 
all at once; so new, so fresh, and regular. The building 
where the medical water is drunk, and where the baths are, 
exhibits very different objects ; human nature, old, infirm 
and in ruins, or weary andennuyé. Bath is a sort of great 
monastery, inhabited by single “people, particularly super- 
annuated females. No trade, no manufactures, no occupa- 
tions of any sort, except that of killing time, the most labo- 
rious of all. Half of the inhabitants do nothing, the other 
half supplies them with nothings ;—multitudes of splendid 
shops, full of all that wealth and luxury can desire, arranged 
with all the arts of seduction. 

‘Being in haste, and not equipped for the place, we left 
it at three o’clock, dined and slept fourteen miles off, on the 
direct road to London. During our ride we saw a lIitile 
Stream appear among the willows, in the vale below. I 
asked a woman at the toll-gate what the name of it was: 
“Sure, sir, the Avon.”’ It is not easy to avoid failing in 
respect to English rivers, by mistaking them for mere rivu- 
lets. I have heard an Englishman who was amusing him- 
self with the ignorance prevalent in foreign countries, tell a 
story of a lady who said to him, “ Have you in England 
any rivers like this ?”’ (the Seine ;) but interrupting herself, 
added laughingly, “‘ Good God, how can I be so silly, it is an 
island ; there are no rivers!”’ I really think the lady was 
not so very much in the wrong. 

‘The country is beautiful, rich, and varied, with villas 
and mansions, and dark groves of pines,—shrubs in full 
bloom, evergreen lawns, and gravel walks so neat—with 
porter’s lodges built in rough cast, and stuck all over with 
flints, in their native grotesqueness ; for this part of Eng- 
land is a great bed of chalk, full of this singular production, 
(flints.) They are broken to pieces with hammers and 
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spread over the road in deep beds, forming a hard and even 
Suriace, upon which the a of carriages make no im- 
pression. ‘The roads are now wider, kept in good repair, 
and not deep, notwithstanding the season. The  post- 
horses excellent, and post-boys riding, instead of sitfing. 
Our rate of travelling does not exceed six miles an hour, 
stoppages included ; but we might go faster if we desired it. 
We meet with very few post-c haises, but a great many 
stuge-coaches, mails, &c. and enormous broad waggous. 
The comfort of the inns is our incessant theme at night, the 
pleasure of it is not yet worn out.’ 

The concise sketch of Bath is correct; it is the para- 
dise of invalid men and women, whose most important occu- 
pation is playing at whist. There is more good architecture 
at Bath in private buildings than in any town in the world. 
There was, however, a great deformity in one of the squares 
a few years since, which may still exist. A small obelisk 
stood in the centre, about thirty feet high. The ground 
had been raised so as to bury up the pedestal, and the 
taper shaft grew up through the grass, not unlike a young 
shoot of asparagus. The wit about the riv er, which is not 
without foundation, recalls to mind another jest. A French- 
man remarked to an Englishman at Paris while looking at 
the Seine, ‘ you have no such river as this at London.’ — 
‘No, replied the other, we had, but wé filled it up,’ (mean- 
ing Shoreditch.) 

‘January. The weather is called here very cold (20° 
or 22° of the thermometer of Fahrenheit :) the serpentine 
river is covered with skaiters, some of them first rate ones. 
Ladies crowd to contemplate the human form divine— 
strength, grace, and manly beauty. There is certainly 
much to admire in this respect in the class of gentlemen in 
Bagland, which is not only handsomer, but stronger than 
the labouring class both of town and country. It appears 
to me that it was the reverse in France, and that gentlemen 
in general were rather inferiour in bodily faculties to coun- 
trymen and town labourers. ‘This difference may be as- 
cribed to the practice of athletick amusements being much 
move general in England—much more a part of education 5 
and to ‘the circucistance of the young men being introduced 
later to the society of women in England than in F rance. 
That society, when of the modest sort, induces sedentary 
habits—and when otherwise, has still worse consequences. 
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A taste for the country might also serve to account for this 
fact: a taste at least for those amusements which are only 
found in the country—sporting, fishing, and horses. ‘The 
fashionable part of the town is deserted one half of the 
year, and ihis halt not at all the pleasantest one ; but that 
of the shortest days, the darkest sky, and the coldest 
wealher—ihat is to say, all winter till March ; spending 
ail the spring, which is said to be very beautiful in Eng- 
land, but is not the season of field sports, amidst the dust 
and smoke of London. Such is the kind of attraction 
which is here found in the country. 

‘Westminster Abbey is seen to advantage from the parks, 
its Gothick towers rising above the summits of the trees. 
The Palace of St. James, situated at the entrance of 
the park of that name, is a paltry looking building of 
the meanest possible appearance, and half consumed by 
fire ; it is impossible to conceive any thing worse of the 
palace kind. We are apt to lend form and colour to those 
objec.s of which we have always heard, but have never 
seen; and | own | had built in my mind a very different 
sort oi palace for the Court of St. James’s—so rich and so 
proud. This royal residence was erected by Henry VIII.’ 

The constant habit of manly exercises, tield sports, rid- 
ing, walking, &c. is the cause of the athletick make and gene- 
rai fine appearance of the gentlemen of England, as is more 
than once remarked by the author. The comparative in- 
dolence of young men in America, and the exhausting, 
brutalizing use of tobacco, are the causes of their inferiour 
appearance. I[t may be asserted, that on an average an 
English gentleman takes three times as much exercise, as 
an American one. And we fear that of all parts of the 
United States, there is none where manly exercise is less 
taken, and the consequences more visible, than in Boston. 
How few of our young men are in the habit of riding on 
horseback, and as to walking! a walk of three or four miles 
is apt to excile their surprise, and a feeling of something 
like degradation at being seen on foot off the pavement. 

‘February 17. We have been a whole month in Lon- 
don, and for the last three weeks I have set down nothing 
in this journal. It is not as might be supposed, from hav- 
ing been too much taken up, or too little. A French trav- 
eller once remarked sagaciously, that there is a malady pe- 
culiar to the climate of England, called the catch cold ; 
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this malady, under the modern title of influenza, has recent- 

ny? ly afflicted all London, and we have been attacked by it. 
By A friend of ours, who had come to London on purpose 
peo) to receive us, has been obliged to fly precipitately : others 
oye dare not come. The letters we brought have not procur- 
{/ ed many useful or agreeable acquaintances—some of them 
3 have not been followed by the slightest act of politeness ; 
‘4 and although we have to acknowledge the attention of some 
persons, their number is very small, and we feel alone in 
the crowd. London is a giant—strangers can only reach 
his feet. Shut up in our apartments, well warmed, and 
well lighted, and where we seem to want nothing but a little 
of that immense society in the midst of which we are sus- 
pended, but not mixed, we have full leisure to observe ils 
outward aspect and general movements, and listen to the 
roar of its waves, breaking around us in measured time, like 
the tides of the ocean ! 


“Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world—to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through a!l her gates 
At a safe distance.” 


‘In the morning all is calm,—not a mouse stirring before 

| ten o'clock ; the shops then begin to open. Milk-women, 

7 with their pails perfectly neat, suspended at the two ex- 
{ tremities of a yoke, carefully fitted to shape the shoulders, 
| and surrounded with small tin measures of cream, ring at 

| every door, with reiterated pulls to hasten the maid-ser- 

| vanis, who come half asleep to receive a measure as big as 
an egg, being the allowance of a family ; for it is necessary 
to explain that milk is not here either food or drink, but 
a tincture—an elixir exhibited in drops five or six at most, 
in a cup of tea morning and evening. It would be difficult 
to say what taste or what quality these drops may impart ; 
but so it is, and nobody thinks of questioning the proprie- 
ty of the custom. Not a single carriage,—net a cart are 
seen passing. The first considerable stir is the drum and 
military musick of the guards, marching from their barracks 
| to Hyde Park, having at their head three or four negro 
ui giants, striking, high, gracefully, and strong the resounding 
bai cymbal. About three or four o’clock the fashionable 
world gives some signs of life, issuing forth to pay visits, 
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or rather leave cards at the deor of their friends, never 
seen but in the crowd of assemblies ; to go to shops, see 
sights, or lounge in Bond-street, an ugly, inconvenient 
street, the attractions of which it is difficult to under- 
stand. At five or six théy return home to dress for din- 
ner. ‘The streets are then lighted from one end to the 
other, or rather edged on either side with two long lines of 
liitle brightish dots, indicative of light, but yielding in fact 
very little ;—these are the lamps. They are not sus- 
pended in the middle of the streets as at Paris, but fixed 
on irons eight or nine feet high, ranged along the houses. 
The want of reflectors is probably the cause of their giv- 
ing so little light. Fyrom six to eight the noise of wheels 
increases ; if is the dinner hour. <A multitude of carriages 
with two eyes of flame staring in the dark before each of 
them, shake the pavement and the very houses, following 
and crossing each other at full speed. « Stopping suddenly, 
a footman jumps down, runs to the door, and lifts the 
heavy knocker—-gives a great knock—-then several smaller 
ones in quick succession—then with all his might, flour- 
ishing as on a drum, with an art and an air, and a deli- 
cacy of touch, which denote the quality, the rank, and the 
fortune of his master. 

‘For two hours, or nearly, there is a pause; at tena 
redoublément comes on. ‘This is the great crisis of dress, 
noise, and of rapidity—a universal hubbub ; a sort of uni- 
form grinding and shaking, like that experienced im a great 
mill with fifty pair of stones ; and if I was not afraid of ap- 
pearing to exaggerate, | should say that it came upon the 
ear like the fall of Niagara, heard at two miles distance ! 
This crisis continues undiminished till twelve or one 
o'clock ; then less and less during the night,—till at the 
approach of light a single carriage is heard now and then at 
a great distance. 

‘Great assemblies are called routs or parties ; but the 
people who give them, in their invitations only say, that 
they will be at home such a day, and this some weeks be- 
forehand. The house in which this takes place is fre- 
quently stripped from top to bottom ; beds, drawers, and 
all but ornamental furniture is carried out of sight, to make 
room for a crowd of well-dressed people, received at the 
door of the principal apartment by the mistress of the house 
standing, who smiles at every new comer with a look of 
Vol. UL. No. 5. 32 
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acquaintance. Nobody sits. There is no conversation, 
no cards, no musick, only elbowing, turning and winding 
from room to room: then at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, escaping to the hall door to wait for the carriage, spend- 
ing more time upon the thieshold among footmen, than you 
had done above stairs with their masters. From this rout 
you drive to another, where after waiting your turn fo ar- 
rive at the door, ene half an hour, the street being full 
of carriages; you alight; begin the same round and end it 
in the same manner. The publick knows there is a party 
in a house by two signs; first an immense crowd of car- 
riages before the house,—then every curtain and every 
shutter of every window wide open, shewing apartments in 
a blaze of light ry heads innumerable black or white, 
(powdered or not,) in continual motion. This custom is 
so general, that avis a few days ago, five or six persons 
in the evening with us, we observed our servant had left 
the windows thus exposed, thinking no doubt, that this was 
arout after our fastion. 

‘ Such may be, it will be saic, the life of the rich, the well- 
born and the idle, but it cannot be that of many of the 
people ; of the commercial part for instance, of this em- 
porium of the trade of the universe. The trade oi London 
is carried on in the east part of the town, called, par excel- 
lence, the city. The west is inhabited by peopie of fash- 
ion, or those who wish to appear such ; and the line of 
demarkatiou, north and south, runs through Sobo Square. 
Every minute of longitude east, is equal to as many de- 
grees of gentility minus, or towards west plus. This me- 
ridian line north and south, like that indicated by the 
compass, inclines west towards the north, and east towards 
the south, two or three points, in such a manner, as to place 
acertain part of Westminster onthe side of fashion; the 
Parliament house, Downing street, and the Treasury are 
necessarily genteel. To have a right to emigrate from east 
to west, it is requisite to have at least 3000/1 sterling a 
year; should you have less, or at least spend less, you 
might find yourself slighted, and 60001 a year would be 
safer. Many, indeed, have a much narrower income, who 
were born there ; but cify emigrants have not the same 
privileges. The legitimate people of fashion affect pover- 
ty, even to distinguish themselves from the rich intruders. 
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It is citizen-like to be at ease about mioney, and to pay rea- 
dily on demand.’ 

This description of the noise and routine of the west 
part of the town is given accurately. The rattling and bustle 
for so many hours of the night, may appear exaggerated to 
those who have never witnessed it, still it is a faithful pic- 
ture. Ofall senseless and tiresume amusements, an English 
rout stands foremost; it has but one single recommenda- 
tion, and eventhis to most people would be the very re- 
verse, whichis acrowd. Like the clown, that could not 
see the city for the houses, no one can be seen here for the 
ciowd; there is no conversation, no musick, no refreshments, 
and not even the possibility of sitting down. It is not won- 
derful that men should be reluctant to go to them, women, 
as the author observes elsewhere, are three times as nu- 
merous. 

la speaking of customs at table, he observes, p. 47, that 
amons polite people the awkward custoin of drinking healths 
a!! round the table, is abolished, as indeed it cannot be done 
nov, since introductions of the company to each other are 
not conmon.—* This custo: of introducing is losmg ground 
“every day ; and in fact, the height of fashion is to banish 
every thing like géne and ceremony. Thisis certainly 
very well ; but soine peeple goa little farther, and under 
pretence of ease, every appearance of mutual good-will is ex- 
cluded. Voltaire has said somewhere, “ qui n’est que juste 
est dur.”’ | would add, qui n'est que fran: est brutal. True 
‘ politeness, [ presume, is merely benevolence in small 
‘things, which costs so little, and requires so few sa- 
crifices, that if is not worth while to dispense with it. 
When politeness promises no more, if is consistent with 
perfect sincerity. The manners of those who have that 
sort of politeness, resemble each other in all countries, 
while the arbitrary politeness of fashion is more local. 
Fashionable people in England are very apt to be inso- 
‘ leut—in France probably ‘impertinent.’ 

There is much just reflection in these remarks, and the 
conclusion is perfectly true. The tone of manners in Eng- 
land is often embarrassing to a stranger, there is so much 
coldness, so little officiousness, so much reserve, and so lit- 
tle sympathy, that the situation when new is often irksome, 
and a foreigner unaccustomed to such reception is apt to 
fancy that, which is the general practice, to be peculiarly di- 
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rected against him. Nothing can be more agreeable than a 
wei.-bred tone of perfect ease, and absence of ceremony, 
even though it borders on careless indifference, when it is 
exercised among acquaintance. But it is often, in the case 
of strangers, carried too far: and the coarse imitations of 
this style of society, that are tco frequently met with, are 
downright rudeness and vulgarity. This fashion of leav- 
ing every one wholly to themselves, is sometimes not unlike 
a kind of coffee-house intercourse. People not being intro- 
duced to each other, it happens that this is offen a plea tor 
neglect, anda stranger may find himself at a gentieman’s 
table, where an address to his neighbour whom he has ne- 
ver seen before, will be met very much in the manner it 
would be in a publick room. Ata coffee-house it will often 
happen that two persons, gentlemen at least in appearance, 
may dine at the same table, each his separate dinner, drink 
their bottle each, and rise without ever saying a word to 
each other. This could happen inno other country in the 
vorld. A foreigner requires practice to assume these habits, 
but after a few twitches of the nerves, which his experience 
may cost him, he adapts himself to the manners he finds. 
Indeed it may be taken as a general truth, we speak now 
of society in London and the watering places, that every 
Englishman is suspicious of one of two things in his meet- 
ing with every face he does not know ; either that his rank 
or his pocket will suffer, and this suspicion produces a uni- 
versal tone of negative defiance. Of course this feeling of- 
ten shewn from inferiours to superiours, without their know- 
ing them to be so, is fruitful of ridiculous situations. 

Under this head we may relate an anecdote which, 
though rather a peculiar case, y>* is characteristick of much 
of fashionable life. A gentleman was invited by alady to 
an evening party ; he went, paid his compliments to her, 
was introduced to no one, knew no person in the room, 
and of course was very soon completely abandoned to 
himself. He after atime entered into a conversation witha 
gentleman standing rather solitary by the fire place. He en- 
quired of him the names of several persons, to all of which 
he received a similar though polite answer, that he did not 
know them. The other then told him, Sir you seem to 
be in the same situation with myself, and as it is some 
what dull here, suppose we should go to a coffee-house 
together and take a bottle of wine to get rid of the even- 
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ing. The other remarked that he should be very happy 
to accept his proposal, but if he went out, it might be ob- 
served and appear strange, as it was—his own house ! 

‘[ have been carried to one of the Hospitals of this great 
town, supported by voluntary contributions. I shall relate 
what Isaw. The physician, seated at a table ina large 
hall on the ground floor, with a register before him, ordered 
the door to be opened; acrowd of miserable objects, wom- 
en, pushed in, and ranged themselves along the wall; he 
looked in his book and called them to him successively, 
Such a one! The poor wretch leaving her wall, crawled 
to the table. ‘ How is your catarrh ?” ‘ Please.> our hon- 
our, no offence | hope, it is the asthma. I have no rest 
night nor day, and’—* Ah, so it is the asthma; it is 
so nebody else who has the catarrh. Well, you have been 
ordered to take, &c.’’—“ Yes, Sir, but I grow worse and 
worse, and’’—*“ That is nothing, you must go on with it.”’— 
* Bui, Sir, indeed I cannot.’’——* Enough, enough, good wo- 
man, I cannot listen to you any more ; many patients io get 
through this morning,—never do to hear them talk,—go and 
take your draught, &c.”’ The catarrh woman made way 
for a long train of victims of consumption, cases of fever, 
dropsy, scrofula, and some disorders peculiar to women, 
detailed without any ceremony, before young students. 
This melancholy review of human infirmities, was suddenly 
interrupted by the unexpected entrance of a surgeon, fol- 
lowed by several young men, carrying a piece of bloody 
flesh onadish. ‘A curious case,”’ they exclaimed, placing 
the dish on the table; ‘an ossification of the lungs! such 
a one, who died yesterday,—just opened. This is the state 
of his lungs. See these white needles like fishbones, 
shooting through here and there ;——most curious indeed.”’ 
Then they handled, and cut open, and held up between the 
eye and the light, these almost palpitating remains of a 
creature who breathed yesterday. The symptoms of his 
disorder, and the circumstances of his death, were freely 
talked over, and accurately described in the hearing of the 
consumptive patients, who felt, I dare say, the bony need- 
les pricking their own lungs at every breath they drew, and 
seemed to hear their own sentence of death pronounced. 

‘The women being despatched, twenty or thirty male 
spectres came in, and underwent the same sort of summary 
examination. The only case I recollect was, that of a man 
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attacked with violent palpitations, accompanied with great 
pain in the shoulders. His heart was felt beating hard 
through the sternum, or even under the ribs on the right 
side. His heart has moved from its place! Tie unhappy 
man thrown back on an armchair—his breast uncovered— 
pale as death—fixed his fearful eyes on the physicians, wiio 
successively came to feel the pvlsations of the breasi, and 
reason on the cause. They seemed to me to agree among 
themselves, that the heart had been pushed on one side 
by the augmentation of the bulk of. the viscera; and that 
the action of the aorta was impeded thereby. The case 
excited much attention, but no great appearance of cotmn- 
passion. They reasoned long on the cause without advert- 
ing to the remedy till after the patient had departed, when 
he was called back from the door and cupping prescribed ! 

‘The medical men next proceeded to visit the resident 
patients. I followed. The apartinents were clean and 
spacious, and the sick not crowded, which is no doubt of the 
greatest importance. I was shocked, however, with the 
same appearance of insensibility and precipitation. 


Lé le long de ces lits od gémit le malheur, 
Victimes des secours plus que de la douleur, 
L’ ignorance en courant fait sa ronde homicide, 
L’ indifference observe at le hasarde décide. 


There is, however, more indifference than ignorance here ; 
for in no part of the world, is the art of medicine carried 
farther than in London; and without being at all qualified 
to judge, the mere circumstance of this art and those who 
practice it, being so much more respected heice, than 

France, is sufficient to convince me of their superiority. 
in France surgery is honoured, while medicine is slighted. 
Moliere has much to answer for this; and if Shakespeare 
had taken it into his head to laugh at physicians, there is no 


knowing how they would fare in England at this day.’ p. 75. 


This account is a little severe, the dissection part of it 
was disgusting cruelty to the wretched patients around. A 
certain degree of indifference is engendered by familiarity 
with any scenes; but the harshness towards the patients 
was perhaps rather apparent than real, and a degree of se- 
verity in decision may become necessary. A spectator, un- 
accustomed to such s sights, who sees a hospital or a battle, 
may be appalled at the accumulation of so much suffering, 
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and be disposed to accuse the actors of more cruelty, than 
they really deserve. 

Tie following are some very just reflections on the Eng- 
lish ‘Theatre. 

‘The crude trash of these popular plays affords a fair 
sainpie of the whole modern British stage, which is rather 
beiuw the level of the exhibitions at fairs, which I recollect 
having seen in France twenty or thirty years ago. They 
made me laugh sometimes, and might do so still; and far 
fro.n an unwillingness to yield to risibility, it is always a great 
contort tome, when I happen to find, that I am not quitea 
stranger to that most valuable faculty of our species. But 


really, if it was ever wise to have been ashamed of having. 


laughed at any thing, there might be some reason here. 
Voltaire said, that the language of English comedy is the 
language of debauchery, not of politeness. Muralt ascribes 
the corruption of manners in London to comedy as its chief 
cause; he says, it is like that of no other country; the 
school in which the youth of both sexes familiarize them- 
selves with vice, never represented there as vice, but as 
gayety. As for comedies, says Diderot, they have none ; 
they have iustead satires, full indeed of gayety and strength, 
but without morals, and without delicacy. We have, finaliy, 
the opinion of Lord Kaimes, who observes, that if the 
comedies of Congreve did not rack him with remorse in 
his last moments, he must have been lost to all sense of 
virtue. 

‘For myself, however, I must confess, that I have hitherto 
geen no very bad morals on the stage—but a great deal of 
very bad taste. There is on the contrary, in most modern 
plays, fine speeches about virtue and patriotism, brought 
in head and shoulders, arid always vigorously applauded. 
This does credit to the moral sense of the publick: but I 
own I should like to see on the stage, something of these 
satires so full of strength and gaiety, of which Diderot 
speaks, and be introduced to that reprobate Congreve. 
“'The bad taste which precedes good taste,’’ said Horace 
Walpole, ‘is preferable to that which follows.”’ The dra- 
matick genius of the English franchit les distances, with- 
out intermediate degrees. The English do not indeed de- 
fend their comedy; they acknowledge that the best are 
Coarse and indelicate, and for many years that nothing has 
appeared that is not below mediocrity. The theatre they 
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say, is almost entirely abandoned by the upper ranks of 
society, the taste for the stage is lost. It seems to mea 
misfortune ; for good comedy is a pastime more rational and 
amusing, than the insipid evenings of which I have given 
an account above.’ p. 102. 

‘England has just lost Mr. Windham. His death has 
been marked as his life was, with the originality of his 
character. He would undergo a cruel operation, against 
the advice of medical men, and prepared himself with great 
courage, and a perfect knowledge of the danger, as appears 
by the letters he wrote, to be delivered in case of his 
death. It afforded probably the only chance for his life. 
Mr. Windham has left a voluminous diary, which will be 
given to the publick some time or other. This illustrious 
man has excited so general an interest, that it became ne- 
cessary in the last days of his illness, to satisfy the publick 
bya daily bulletin. His sins are now forgiven, and all parties 
agree in doing justice to his perfect disinterestedness, his 
frankness, his. generosity, his courage, his profound contempt 
of mere popularity, his knowledge, and eloquence. He 
leaves behind him no reputation equal to his ; but he leaves 
many men capable of being more solidly useful than he 
was; and the state loses only a brilliant ornament. His 
fortune was about 6000 pounds a year, and all from patri- 
mony, not acquired.’ p. 160. 

‘ After spending three days agreeably at Bury St. Ed- 
monds, we continued our journey towards London by 
Cambridge. [am inclined to think English society pleas- 
antest out of London. There is more Jeisure—as much in- 
formation, and manners equally good; for nobody is pro- 
vincial in this country. You meet no where with those 
persons, who never were out of their native place, and 
whose habits are wholly local; nobody above poverty, 
who has not visited London once inbis life; and most of 
those who can, visit if once a year. To go up to town 
from 100 to 200 miles distance, is a thing done on a sud- 
den, and without any previous deliberation. In France, 
the people of the Provinces used to make their will before 
they undertook such an expedition. Cultivation of mind, 
and elegance of manners, are more conspicuous compa- 
ratively among women thanamong men. ‘There is more 
difference between the women of this country and those 
dq have seen elsewhere, than between the men of the same 
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countries respectively. The men appear to me less univer- 
sal than they were in France, formerly at least ; but they 
know better what they do know. They are less apt to say 
every thing which comes into their heads, they think be- 
fore they speak, they have less vanity and more pride.— 
This is wise and respectable, but does not form perhaps a 
state of society very amusing. ‘The women are no less 
remarkable for their discretion and reserve ; butit is the 
reserve of modesty instead of that of pride; not voluntary 
and insurmountable. Commercial communications and ex- 
changes are not better established here, or upon an easier 
and more convenient footing, than mental ones. Science, 
anecdotes, politicks, fashions even the most frivolous, every 
thing that can interest the mind of all descriptions of per- 
sons who have any mind at all, circulates through its ap- 
propriate channel, day by day, week by week, or quarter 
by quarter, to the remotest corner of the country, as regu- 
larly and as abundantly as in London. Every body finds 
on his table at stated days and hours, the Newspaper, the 
Journal, or the Review, to which he subscribes ; andif he 
cannot afford to subscribe, he will at least find all these 
things at the circulating Library, the reading-room, or the 
book club of the next little town or village. He will know 
exactly, let his life be otherwise ever so obscure and solitary, 
‘what is going on, at least in Parliament, at the opera : what 
routs, births, death, marriages, and elopements have taken 
place among people of consequence. Deeper works will 
give him the spirit and criticism of most literary novel- 
ties, or abstruse, edifying and amusing subjects. Novels 
in shoals will finally serve to fill up any portion of his time, 
and his whole life, if he pleases, with every variety of senti- 
mental distresses and pleasures the human faculfies are capa- 
ble of feeling. Poetry isso happily cultivated in England, the 
present generation particularly has produced so many ad- 
mirable specimens of it, that the feelings it imparts are be- 
co:ne familiar. Women, with more time, more curiosity, 
and livelier feelings than men, know better how to avail 
themselves of these opportunities ; and the tincture of sci- 
ence, and literature, and of every accomplishment forming 
the habitual state, is im general unmixed with pedantry. 
It is an every day dress which they are at ease in, and 
does not unfit them for the common business of life, and the 
duties of their station. I do not know whether this light 
Vol. If. No. 5. 33 
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and easy regimen is, generally speaking, calculated to form 
strong and original constitutions of mind ; such however, 
thrive under any management, when the germ and power is 
in us : and England of all countries in the w orld, shews the 
least signs of mental feeblenes and enervation among its 
inhabitants.’ p- 185. 

We find here, that we must either omit many of the ex- 
tracts which we had selected from this work, or some ob- 
servations we intended tomake trom the recollectious they 
suggested to us; and as if is necessary to make a choice, 
we have no hesitation ir sacrificing our own remarks, to tn- 
troduce larger portions of this very entertaining and rational 
observer’s travels. There are some of his opinions in which 
we cannot entirely join; but we admire the author’s good 
sense and dispassionate mode of observing. We have ta- 
ken the extracts from various topicks, and wow!d with plea- 
sure have made them more numerous. We have however 
selected enough to give every reader a wish to peruse the 
work, 

* As we get farther from London, I think I perceive more 
moderation in political opinions : fewer people speak of 
revolution, either to wish or fear it, or believe the people 
ripe for it. The party of which Cobbett is the mouth- 
piece, does not appear numerous out of the capital. The mas- 
terly caricatures of this Hogarth of the pen, so well known in 
America, are quite characteristick of the manners and gov- 
ernment of England. Foreigners who read some of the 
party publications which swarm from the English press, and 
particularly Cobbett, conceive certainly very erroneous 
opinions of the real state of things. I believed in America 
with many others, and I know that several persons at the 
head of the American government believe now, that Eng- 
land is on the eve of arevolution, which it is supposed will 
free them from her maritime pretensions ; and if it is pos- 
sible to be so deceived ina country so similar to England, 
what must it be in France, where no adequate idea can be 
formed of party exaggeration. Far from taking these party 
writers literally, I find the greatest part of the English pub- 
lick look upon them only as professed wrestlers, w hone dis- 
play of strength and abilities interests and amuses them, but 
whose object, besides the gratification of some malice and 
vanity, is merely money. They are not believed sincere, 
and without that belief there is no real persuasion. ‘To be 
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fully sensible of this it is sufficient to observe, with how 
much more attention the simple charge of the judge is list- 
ened to at the close of a trial, thar all the eloquent plead- 
ings that preceded it. Mixed with abundance of undenia- 
bie facts, and under the garb of downright truth and honest 
surliness, Mr. Cobbett ‘deals out principles the mos! falla- 
cious, “—_ creat art, and wonderful force of popular elo- 
quence . but his frequent and outrageous contradictions of 
his own principles have, in a great degree, neutralized 
them. He is to receive Judgment this day, having been 
tried for a libel, with intention to excite the troops to mutiny. 

‘There is not another government in Europe who could 
long withstand the attacks to which this is continually ex- 
posed. ‘The things published here would set on fire any 
other heads in the world; but either from insensibility, 
reason, or habit, they make but little impression. This 
sor! of insensibility extends in some degree to personal at- 
tacks. Private anecdotes and secret stories are brought to 
light daily, of such a nature as ought to make the indivi- 
duals concerned so ashamed to show themselves, as abso- 
lnfely to drive them from society for the rest of their lives. 
Nothing of the kind :—the neck is no sooner out of the pil- 
lory, and the shoulders hardly healed after the castigation 
ad:ninistered by the hands of newspaper writers, and other 
practitioners in the art of abuse and invective, than the per- 
son appears in the world as if nothing had happened. It 
is strange, that a people so proud, and certainly full as moral 
as their neighbours, should show this strange callousness.’ 
ie —_ 

‘July 27. On our way from St. Asaph’s to Denbigh, 
we sioppe id at the house of a gentleman we had seen in Nor- 
folk; he was not at home, but one of the ladies of the fami- 
ly accompanied us to Denbigh. From this house the view 
takes in the whole valley of Clwydd, (pronounced Cluid) 
20 or 30 miles long, and about 6 broad, with hills of mode- 
rate ane irre scular height on each side. A great number of 
gentlemen’s houses were in sight, with their usual accom- 
panimenats of wood and lawn, but no cottages,—I mean real 
dwellings of the poor. If there ever was ‘here a revolution 
ala Francoise, declaring guerre aux chateaux, paix aux 
chaumieres, the castles would certainly carry it, being a 
hundred to one. This general appearance of the country, 
vrings to my mind a bon mot of Carlin, the famous _harle- 
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quin. ‘Quel dommage que le pere Adam ne se soit pas 
avisé d’acheter une charge de Secretaire du Roi—nous 
serions tous nobles!’ I do not know what office the Father 
Adam of England bought, but every body in it seems rich. 
Whenever I have asked proprietors of land, or farmers, 
why they did not build houses tor their labourers, the an- 
swer has generally been, that such houses are nests of ver- 
min, pilferers, and poachers; and that far from building, 
they would rather pull down such houses. The labourers 
reside in some small town or village in the neighbourlood. 
Denbigh, for instance, has doubled in extent within a tew 
years by this accession of inhabitants. Labourers have 
often several miles to walk to and from their work, which 
is so much out of their labour or out of their rest. This, I 
own, has lowered a little my ideas of universal felicity, 
which the appearance of this country encourages one to 
form. There are then it seems obscure corners, where the 
poor are swept out of the way, as the dust of the walks of 
the rich, in a heap out of their sight ; and, to judge proper- 
ly of this general prosperity, it would be necessary to see 
what passes in these abodes of the labouring class.’ p. 221. 

‘This is a town (Edinburgh) of 90 or 100,000 inhabi- 
tants,* the tenth part of London, in three distinct divisions ; 
tie old andthe new town, side by side, with the wide ditch 
between; then the port (seaport) at about a mile distance, 
on the Frith of Forth. The shops, tradesmen and labour- 
ers are mostly inthe old town. ‘The college is there also, 
but learning begins to be attracted by politeness, and the 
professors come to live in the region of good dinners and 
fine ladies. From a heigut (Calton Hill) in the new town, 
which overlooks the dark, dull and dirty assemblage of the 
old houses of the old town, strangers are shewn with a mix- 
ture of pride and pity, the back of the humble abode of 
Adam Smith, and the place where he composed, walking to 
and fro, his work on the Wealth of Nations. Not far off is 
the house inhabited lateiy by another celebrated professor, 
but, who happily for his country, has not taken his place 
yet among the great men who are no more, 

‘The environs of Edinburgh as well as the scite on which 
itis built, present accidents of high geological interest; 


* In 1687, Edinburgh had only 20,000 inhabitants. It is an increase 
nearly equal to our American cities. 
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masses of rocks protruding the soil, rise abruptly to great 
heizgh's. Caiton Hill, already mentioned in the new town, is 
three hundred and fifty feet high; the rock of the castle in 
the old town about as much; and close to the town Ar- 
thur’s seat about eight hundred feet high. In the space 
of two or three miles, south and west, the surrounding 
country is herissé with eight or ten similar protuberances, 
each four or five hundred feet high. ‘These masses are ofa 
basaltick nature, and assume in many places the prismatick 
form ordinary to that substance. These rocks are Jess inter- 
esting to the painter than to the naturalist, they do not unite 
well with the country, and are either too uniform or too 
grotesque. 

‘This is in every respect a singular town. The new 
partis placed in the middle of a beautiful and fertile coun- 
try, without suburbs or shabby approach, like other towns 
which have grown by degrees. This one was cast in a 
mould,—created all at once, within the memory of half 
its inhabitants; for when this fine bridge which now unites 
the two towns, was built in 1769, the new town did not ex- 
ist, or only three or four houses of it. Houses are shewn in 
the old town, where persons of the first consequence lived, 
not a great many years ago, now only deemed fit for the 
lowest tradesmen or labourers. I find in the statistical pro- 
gress of the capital of Scotland, by Sir John Sinclair, com- 
paring its state in the year 1763 and 1793, several very 
curious facts. Lord Drummore’s house was left by a chatr- 
man for want of accommodation ; that of the duke of Doug- 
las is now occupied by a wheelwright; Oliver Cromwell 
once lived in the late gloomy chamber of the Sheriff’s clerk ; 
the great marquis of Argyle’s house was possessed by a 
hosier, at the rent of twelve pounds per annum. These 
facts indicate a great revolution in the manner of life of all 
ranks of people—a revolution which most people of an ad- 
vanced age deplore—which the new generation exults in ;— 
and which has its advantages and disadvantages; the for- 
mer, however, undoubtedly preponderate. ‘There cannot 
be any great harm in having a little more space and cleanli- 
ness in their dwellings; in spending their evenings at plays 
and concerts rather than at taverns; in dining at the hour 
When they used to sup, and using umbrellas in a country 
where it rains so often.’ p. 266. 
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‘Sept. 1. To Killin, only twenty-one miles to-day, through 
much the same sort of country as yesterday; glen alter 
elen—green and bare and deserted, with towering hilis all 
round ; one of them seemed to have the form of an immense 
crater—a hollow cup—but ail the detached masses below 
were granite and schistus, and nothing volcanick. Beautitul 
pieces of quartz lay about every where. Some of the hills 
could not be less than two thousand feet high. ‘The Tay, 
an inconsitierable mountain torrent, descended with us the 
whole day. The question occurs naturally in traversing 
these solitudes, where are the men? where are the Highlian- 
ders? and if youare told that the system of sheep tarming 
has banished them from their country, then you would be 
apt to ask where are the sheep? Very few indeed are 
seen; the grass is evidently not half eaten down—hardly 
touched indeed, in many places. We met to-day, how- 
ever, with several habitations, and we entered some of 
them; a small present was willingly received, and served as 
a passport to our curiosity. ‘The only door is common to 
inen and beasts, and of course very dirty. You see as you 
come in, on one side, a small stable, which seems very unne- 
cessary, since in the much more rigorous climate of North 
America, cattle have commonly no shelter in winter. The 
other side is separated by a rough partition; this is the 
dweiling-place of the family ; you find in it not a chimney, 
but a fire-place on the ground, with a few stones round if, 
immediately under a hole in the roof; a hook and a chair 
fastened to a stick, to hang an iron ket‘le on; a deal tabie ; 
apiece of board on which oat cakes are prepared ; a dresser 
with some little earthen ware; an old press; a pickling 
tub for mutton; some pieces of mutton hung in the smoke, 
which winds round them on its way to the roof; a shelf 
with many cheeses, and among the cheeses a few books. 
The title of one of them was, ‘ Searmona le Mr. Eobhanu 
Mac Diarmud, ministeir ann in Glascho, agus na Dheigh 
sinancornu. Duneidin du Bhuaiste le Islenaw 1814.’ 
Another was a catechism, also in the Erse or Gaelick, and a 
Bible in English. ‘The beds were a filthy matrass, and a 
filthy blanket,—no sheets, no floor—only the ground trod- 
den hard: a window of four small panes, not one entire. 
Such is the interiour; and to finish the picture of these 
hovels, each has its ladder against the roof; either to stop 
the progress of fire, when the thatch happens to catch, or 
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a leak, which they do by means of a few sods. Some of 
the roofs bore a luxuriant crop of grass. This is abject po- 
verly, orat least appears so; yet these people feel no want, 
and enjoy health, which is more than many do who are rich. 
Their poverty does not seem to extend to food, for they 
have plenty of fish from their lakes and rivers; and one 
acre of potatoes can feed a family. They have also a 
small field of oats; meat is not probably very scarce near 
such flocks of sheep, and I saw hogs to-day. Fuel is at 
their door. Labour is paid 2s. 6d. or 3s. aday. With 
such means of subsistence, | do not understand what the 
Highlanders gain by migrating to America. With some 
labour they can procure here, what is not to be had there 
without labour. ‘There are schools here every where; 
children learn to read in English and Erse; but the last 
language alone is in common use.’ p. 303. 

‘The day was very fine, an uncommon circumstance, 
and the sun setting in full splendour, spread over the won- 
derful landscape of Loch Katrine its richest tints, “ one bur- 
nished sheet of living gold.” 

‘Returning through the Trosacks, they appeared to 
more advantage; and we remarked a narrow and wild pass 
on the left, along the base of Benledi, which we pronounc- 
ed to be the very spot of the ambuscade of Rhoderick 
Dhu,—the whole scene between him and Fitz James was 
before us. I wish it was possible to convey in the French 
language, something of the beauty of this description, un- 
paralleled for vigour and truth of painting,—for simple, ener- 
getick and just expression,—for generosity and heroism of 
sentiments, and even for strength of reasoning. But, in 
translating into French verse, you must submit to lose the 
poetry—if into prose the harmeny of the original; and al- 
though there can be no hesitation in the choice, yet it is 
great deal to lose. The mechanical harmony of verse, is 
to the sense, exactly what harmony im musick is to melody. 
True poets in France write in prose. First among them I 
should certainly name Jean Jaques Rousseau, who wrote 
nothing legible in verse ; the author of Paul and Virginia— 
of 'Telemaque—of Corinne. If poetry was only what the 
dictionary of the academy calls it, Part de faire des 
ouvrages en vers, or according to Johnson’s definition, 
metrical composition, then indeed these writers were no 
poets. But they were eminently so, if poetry is the art of 
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exciting the imagination, either by a representation of ma- 
terial objects, or by an imitation of the language of our pas- 
sions and our affections, and in doing this with the truth of 
nalure, ina manner that all may feel who are capable of 
feeling ;—awakening the dormant powers of the mind to 
new ideas and sentiments, and giving them an impulse 
which goes further than the written thought, as fire is 
kindled by aspark. This idea was most happily expressed 
in the Edinburgh Review of Campbell’s Gertrude of Wy- 
oming. ‘The highest delight, which poetry produces, does 


_ not arise from the mere passive perception of the images or 


sentiments hich it presents to the mind, but from the ex- 
citement which is given to its own internal activity, and the 
charaeter which is impressed on the train of its spontaneous 
conceptions : and the true lover of poetry is often indebted 
to his author for little more than the first impulse, or the 
key vote of a melody, which his fancy makes out for itself.’ 

‘A work of genius often fixes the attention of the reader 
less thana merely good work, and not more than a bad one, 
although from a very different cause. The mind is carried 
away from the ideas and sentiments expressed in the first, 
by those it suggests, it slumbers over the last, and gives its 
full and undivided attention to the second. 

‘The Poetry of almost all foreign nations is different 
from the French; and those who are acquainted with the 
latter only, can scarcely form an idea of what is meant by 
poetry —that wondrous art of awakening the mind to strong 
emotions, by happy expressions, and words of magick im- 
port, arranged in measured and harmonious lines ;—of fixing 
as they pass some few of those fleeting, nameless thoughts, 
that swell the heart and dim the eyes; and as the crowd of 
strange forms, creatures of another world, and deeds of 
hands unseen, rush on the mind like a mighty torrent, of 
snatching a few drops from the hurrying stream, and giving 
a colour and a name to the invisible creation. 

‘I have often wondered at the very great inferiority of all 
translations of works of imagination. Thoughts, it seems, 
which are not mere matter of fact, or simple deductions 
from facts, owe more to the manner -of expressing them, 
than to their own intrinsick merit. To say differently, but 
equally well, what has been happily said before, “ is often 
difficult and frequently impossible, even in the same lan- 
guage.” “ Credunt homines”’ said Bacon, “ rationem 
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suam, verbis imperare, sed fit etiam, ut verba vim suam 
super rationem retorqueant.” ’ p. 3%5. 

The amusements and way of life in Edinburgh are, as 
may be supposed, as clese an imitation of the manners and 
fashions of London, as relative circumstances of wealth, 
numbers, &c. can admit. London is the head quarters of 
trade, of financial operations, and the focus of factions. Edin- 
burgh is not only a stranger to trade and money matters, 
but the only political party there is the party of obedience 
and loyalty. There are whigs, and I am told thet the ma- 
jority of the legal and the literary men are of that party, but 
moderately so. You meet with few of the dewnright re- 
formers among the good company of Edinburgh, and more 
among the lower people. <A jacobin Tradesman is here a 
phenomenon, and the individual generally a man ef bad pri- 
vate character. I know this frem a person distinguished in 


that party; he said the cemmon people were all tories— , 


that among them, whiggism was rank democracy. You 
hear as little here about political traffick, as about commer- 
cial traffick ; nothing is either bought or sold ; none of those 
vile passions which elsewhere disfigure society have here an 
aliment. People live in comparative mediocrity, without 
fear of losing what they have, or much hope of improving 
their fortune otherwise than by prudence and economy ;— 
those who thirst for riches must seek them elsewhere. The 
result of all this is a certain general impression of peace 
and tranquillity, very striking te strangers; but this repose 
is not slumber,—a pursuit ef different interest remains, lite- 
rature and the sciences which are cultivated with zeal and 
success. As toe what is called pleasure, there are here as- 
semblies in the London style made as numerous as possible ; 
but notwithstanding the efforts of a laudable emulation, the 
inhabitants of London being as ten to one, Edinburgh 
rouls cannot, by the nature of things, arrive at a perfection 
of crowds equal to those of the capitol. It is often possible 
to sit and cenverse; cards, and even chess, are not quite 
excluded—yeou find generally one or two tables, with the 
pamphlets of the day, rare and valuable books carelessly 
heaped up; prints, drawings, and even children’s play 
things, which some are glad to take hold of, by way of ap- 
pearing amused, when they are least disposed to beso. The 
piano is another play-thing upon which a young and pretty 
hand is seen, but little listened to. I have observed that 
Vol. Il. No. 5. 34 
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in these numerous assemblies, musick is the signal for a gene- 
ral dechainement of tongues ; even those who were silent 
beiore, talk then, by the same sort of secret sympathy 
wiich swells the notes of the Canary bird in his cage to 
overpower conversation. A circle is formed round ihe in- 
strument—people press about the performer, talking a gue 
mieux mieux. It is indeed most true, that nine times out 
ol ten, the performer and her instrument produce at best 
but a harmonious noise :—the more execution the less mu- 
sick. The hours are less late here than in London ; they do 
not quite turn the night into day. Day indeed is little more 
than nominal: at 12 o’clock the sun is so low, that the 
shadow of. the houses across a very wide street, although 
only three stories high, cover the first story of the —— 
side. There were people of quality in Greece at the pe 

riod of its greatest luxury, who boasted that they had never 


seen the sun; if there is any merit in overcoming difficul- 


lies, they might have been vain of having seen it here. 
The climate of Scotland does indeed better without sun 
than any other; winter is neutralized by the surrounding 
sea:—the thermometer isa little below freezing in the night, 
just as much above In the day—there is no snow—the g grass 
is quite green—and we have frequently calm and clear day S 
wanting only a little duration. A fine morning, a fine even- 
ing follow each other without noon; six or seven hours of 
light in the twenty-four.’ 

‘Mr. Liston, known so advantageously in the United States 
(where | wish for the sake of the two countries he was still 
aimbassadour) has a very pretty residence in the neigh- 
bourkood of Edinburgh, where he has planted, or rather Mrs. 
Liston has, an American garden full of the natives of our 
fields, and of our woods, to which we find some difficulty in 
granting that degree of consideration due to their rank of 
exoticks. These plants thrive remarkably well in their al- 
most polar situation. Mr. Liston was formerly the com- 
panion of Mirabeau ina military school in France, and tells 
several interesting anecdotes of this celebrated personage, 
and has preserved some of his letters written at the age of 


‘seventeen. Good for nothing from his earliest youth, witty, 


turbulent, and factions, as he shewed himself afterwards, 
Mirabeau exposed himself frequently to merited punish- 
ment, always borne very impatiently. Once he refused 


obstinately: to leave lis place of confinement, where he 
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said he had been put unjustly, unless due reparation 
were made to hin. Mr. Liston, early a negotiator, was 
selected {o reason with him, and bring him, if possible, 
to his right senses. ‘* You are destined,’’ said. he to him, 
“(o the profession of arms in France ; how can you expect 
to succeed with this undisciplinable spirit??? “ Ah!’ he 
answered, striking his forehead with his hand, “ that is too 
true ;—why was [ not born in a country like yours : where 
merit needs not pay court to power, and the road to dis- 
tinction lies open!’ then denounced vengeance against the 
existing state of things in France.’ 

‘We could not be at Edinburgh without wishing to see 
the Caledonian bard, whose fertile and brilliant genius pro- 
duces poems wiih the rapidity of thought, and we have 
been gratified. Mr. Scott is a tall and stout man, thirty-five 
or forty years of age; very lame fromsome accident in his 
early youth. His countenance is not particularly poetical, 
complexion fair, with a coarse skin—little beard—sandy 
hair—aad light eyes and eyebrows; the tout ensemble rath- 
er duil and heavy : Yet when he speaks, which he is not 
always disposed todo, and is animated, his eye lightens up 


« With all a poet’s ecstasy.” 


* This poet likes conviviality, and tells well, and con amore, 
such stories as are told here only after dinner. He isa great 
tory, and consequently a warm friend of liberty (in Spaia :) 
a disposition, | have already observed, characteristick of 
his party. His disappiobation of a certain article in the 
Edinburgh Review, on Cevallios’s book, induced him to 
withdraw his name from the list of subscribers. ‘This ar- 
ticle is, in one sense, friendly to Spanish liberty, but then 
not in the right sense. Mr. Scott has a valuabe place, 
which had been promised him by the Ministry, which pre- 
ceded Mr. Fox’s, but he was not in possession when ihey 
went out, and some of Mr. Fox’s colleagues objected to his 
having it, saying, it was a job, “ It is at least a job in favour 
of genius,’”? answered Mr. Fox, with that liberality and 
generosity which distinguished him so particularly, ‘ it 
does not happen often, and is not dangerous.” Mr. Scett 
had the place, and I hope does justice to the memory of 
his whig patron.’ p. 368, 
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‘The name of Newcastle is identified with that of coals, 
the country about containing immense strata of this mineral, 
which is the object of a great trade. "Fhere are farms under 
ground as well as on the surface, and leased separately.— 

I know of a subterranean farm of this kind of 5000 acres, 
for which 30001. sterling a year is paid, and a_ per cent- 
age, depending on. the quantity of coals extracted, which 
may double that rent. It is remarkable enough, that 
when the estate in which this) mine is situated was sold, 
thirty years ago, the purchaser refusing to pay a certain 
consideration for the right of mining, this right, for which 
the former proprietor receives now 30001. a year, possibly 
six or more, was reserved ; not that either party were ig- 
norant of the existence of coals, but the steam engine was 
not then so generally applied to mining, and the other 
branches of the art had not then reached their present im- 
proved state ; the consumption likewise, was much less. 
Finally, what 1 is now worth 6000/1. a year was not deemed 
worth one year’s purchase thirty years ago. I accepted 
with pleasure an invitation to descend in a coal mine. The 
mode is rather alarming. The extremity of the rope 
which works up and down the shaft being formed into aloop, 
you pass one leg through it, so as to sit or be almost astride 
on the rope: then, hugging it with both arms, you are turn- 
ed off from the platform over a dark abyss, where you 
would hardly venture if the depth was seen. ‘This was 63 
fathoms deep (378 feet.) One of the workmen bestrode 
the loop by 7 side of me, and down we went with consid- 
erable rapidity. The wall of rock seemed to rush upwards, 
the darkness increased—the mouth above appeared a mere 
speck of light. I shut my eyes for fear of growing giddy ; 
the motion soon diminished, and we touched the ground. 
Here we stopped for two other persons. Each of us had 
a flannel dress, and a candle, and thus proceeded through 
along passage—rock above, rock below—and a shining 
black wall of coal on each side ; ; a railway in the middle for 
horses, (for there are fifty or sixty horses living in this 
subterraneous world,) to draw two four wheel carriages, with 
each eight large baskets of coal ; these baskets are brought 
one ata time by diminutive waggons, on four little wheels, 
drawn or pushed by boys along other railways, coming 
down the side streets to this main horse-road, the ceiling ef 
which is cut inthe main rock, high enough for a man te 
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stand upright, while the side streets are no higher than the 
stratum of coals (4 1-2 feet) therefore you must walk stoop- 
ing.’ 

‘The whole extent of the mine is worked in streets, inter- 
secting each other at right angles, 24 feet wide and 36 feet 
asunder, leaving therefore 36 feet every way. ‘The miners 
have two enemies to contend with, air and water ; that air is 
hydrogen gas, continually emitted by the coals, with an au- 
dible hissing noise. ‘The contact of the lights necessary to 
be used would infallibly set fire to the hy drogen gas, if al- 
lowed to accumulate, and either blow up or singe the miners 
severely ; it is therefore necessary that there should be a 
continual current of air geing in and out by two different 
issues, at the beginning of the works ; and while there is on- 
ly one shaft, this is effected by means of a wooden partition 
carried down along the middle of the shaft, then along the 
first street opened, and so disposed afterwards, that the 
air which comes down the shaft on one side of the partition, 
may cireulate successively through each and every street 
before it returns up the other division of the shaft, a smali 
fire establishing and keeping up the draught. As to water, 
the dip or inclination of the stratum of coals being known, 
all the art consists in making the first shaft in the lowest 
part of the track ; a steam engine at the top drains up the 
water, and draws up the coals. Wherever the shaft comes 
in contact with any stratum yielding water, it must be kept 
out by means of a drum or lining of timber, made tight 
round the inside of the shaft. I saw a small stream of clear 
water issuing from the bed below, near the stable where 
the horses are kept, and serving to water them. These 
horses are in very good order ; their coats soft and glossy, 
like the skin of a mole; they are conveyed down, or taken 
out, with great care and expedition, by means of a great net 
or bag.’ 


‘Some of the mines are more extensive than the city of 


Philadelphia, and their streets are as regular. When the 
whole area is thus excavated im streets, it must not be sup- 
posed that the solid blocks are abandoned ; but, beginning 
at the furthermost extremity, the miners proceed to pull 


down all the blocks one after the other. When a space of 


two or three hundred feet square has been thus left un- 
supported, the ceiling of solid rock begins to sag and 
crack, with ahideous noise ; the workmen go on notwith- 
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Standing, trusting that the ceiling will not break down close 
to the blocks, but some way behind-; and such is the case ; 
the cracks grow wider and wider—the rock bends Gown, 
coming at last in contact with the floor, and the whoie ex- 
tent is thus filled up: on the surface of the ground, however, 
nothing is perceived; the rocks are left to manage the 
business among themselves below. Houses, and stone houses 
too, remain standing, and their inhabitants sleep in peace 
allthe while.’ p. 58. Vol. HI. 

‘York is an old town, and of course very ugly, containing 
about 15,000 inhabitants. Its Minster is one of the wonders 

England, fifty feet longer than Westminster-Abbey, 

which is | think, five hundred and twenty feet. ‘The main 
tower over the centre is heavy; the two lesser ones are 
much better; the rest of the exteriour is light and beauti- 
ful. ‘The interiour is very striking indeed, and superiour to 
any thing we have yet seen; as to boldness, lightness, and 
pr odigious high finish ot the carv ing—quite sharp and @ jour. 
The figures introduced are in the usual barbarous grotesque 
style-. The outside carving, originaily as highly finished, 
having been much injured by. time, is now unuergoing 
thorough repairs, or rather an entire new facing; the 
modern carving is fully equal te the old, and made like in 
colour by oiling the stones. Beautiful as the inside of the 
minster undoubtedly is, 1 think it less striking than the 
dome of St. Pauls! the latter is something less in size, but 
its vast airy dome, and the wide area under it, produce a 
greater effect. The tower of a smaii Gothick Church near 
the minster 1s remarkable light and beautiful. The windows 
of the minster are too large, and adani too much light. 

‘Ga Sunday the Judges just arrived for the assizes, came 
to church ern grand costume, with their huge po, calanedl 
wics, and blac k robes: but all their smartness was 10st upon 
us, Who had just seen the Scotch judges dressed in while 
and pix satin. The mayor _ corporation sweiled the 
train, and in the rear footmen in white liveries, and large 
nosegays at the buttonhole ; the whole town was in motion. 
Tie assizes Ina county tw n are an event; and it puts ine 
in inind of Mad. de Stael’s wiity remark, ‘‘on ne s’amuse 


une fois, que pour découvrir que lon s’y ennuie tous les 
99 


jours.”” The chanting was very good, and the voices of 


some of the young choristers admirable, but the organist 
flourished too much. ‘The same day we went to the Unita- 
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rian chapel, where -we expected to hear Mr. W. 
preach; but the New-England tone and pronunciation soon 
informed us, that our godly instructer came from the other 
side of the Atlantick. Travelling as well as ourselves in 
this distant country, chance had thus brought us together— 
he to give and we to receive edification. The mode of wor- 
ship of the Unitarians has the detect of being too rational ; 
their service resembles in its extreme simplicity that of the 
French protestants, among whom I was born. The Eng- 
lish sectaries have however greatly the advantage in other 
respects; they profess openly in perfect liberty and peace, 
the faith of their conse lence, and sing the praises of God 
to the sound of the organ in their own town, while those of 
France were obliged to meet by stealth, in secret and lonely 
places. I have seen in the mountains of the Vivarrois a 
Protestant minister preach from the hollow trunk of an old 
chesnut-iree, and heard the rocks of the wilderness re-echo 
the psalms of King David, sung with the fervour of prini- 
tive zeal, in language pionsly barbarous. 

‘We had the pleasure of seeing here, a preacher of ano- 
ther sort, the Rey. 5. S. who has been the delight of the 
devout feahionables of the capital ; it is not however in this 
character we have known him, but in his own house, where, 
among his friends, he is a most agreeable companion. He 
has the reputation of being one of the most lively writers 
of the Edinburgh Review, and serious too, when he pleases. 
His countenance struck me as very like that of the unfor- 
tunate Louis X VI. with more vivacity in the eye. 

‘There is near York a retreat for lunaticks, which appears 
admirably managed, and almost entirely by reason and kind- 
ness; it was instituted by the Quakers. Most of the pa- 
tients move about at liberty, without noise and disorder, and 
by their demure and grave deportment shew they have not 
quite forgotten to what sect they belong. We observed, 
however, in a great garden or court, some men in broad 
brim hats, walking about in a hurried, agitated manner, with 
their hands in their coat pockets, where we found at last 
they were confined.. The lowest only of the patients are 
allowed to be seen: for the Quakers recognize in practice 
some inequalities of rank. It is impossible, however, to 
blame those who wish not to expose the infirmities of their 
friends to the idle gaze of the curious. The mistress of 
the house is a good-looking, portly lady, lately married to the 
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keeper, both Quakers. You cannot say of this couple with 
Moliere, “ Du coté de la barbe est toute la puissance :”’ 
for all the consequence and the talents seem here on the 
side of the lady, and her husband appears merely her de- 
puty. The frame of the windows is of iron, which saves 
the appearance of grates. Some of the patients are allow- 
ed to go out of the premises, ‘and even to townalone. The 
directress told us, that having been indisposed in consequence 
of a fall, and some little dispute having arisen a short time 
afterwards with one of the female patients, the latter said to 
her, ‘I am sorry to see that since thy fall thee hast not 
been quite right, and if it should last, we shall be obliged 
to take care of thee!’ We heard some other curious,traits ; 
I shall mention only the following. A young and stout 
female patient, displeased with one of the servants, threw 
her down on the floor, and holding her there said, ‘ What 
should hinder me from strangling thee? Iam mad; they 
could not hang me for it !”’ 

‘In fourteen years one hundred and fifty-four patients 
have been admitted; of which seventy-three have been 
cured, twenty-four have died (three by suicide) and fifty 
seven remain. ‘There are more women than men. The 
most ordinary causes are love, religion, pride, and reverses 
in fortune; two of these causes apply more particularly to 
the sex—the other two are equally divided. I have been 
told by a well-informed person, born a Quaker, that there 
are more instances of insanity among that persuasion than 
among other people ; the rich particularly are most exposed 
to this calamity. Commerce and manufactures are nearly 
the only professions from which Quakers do not exclude 
themselves; but the sons of rich merchants, caring little 
about trade, and almost all kinds of amusements, the Fine 
Arts, and certain departments of literature, falling under the 
same interdiction, nothing remains but ennui, nervousness, 
and at last insanity. Dr. Johnson, who was well qualified 
to judge of mental maladies, said of one of his friends, ‘‘He 
would not have drowned himself if he had known how to 
hem a pocket handkerchief.” The circumstance of the 
Quakers, building this lunatick asylum entirely for them- 
selves, recalled to my mind what happened to me once in 
travelling through a back settlement of America. Obser- 
ing in the house of a setiler an apparatus to distil spirits, 1 
asked him hew he could expect a sale for the liquor in so 
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remote a situation. ‘ Oh,” he answered, ‘it is only for 
family use.” ’ 

‘The Rey. 5S. S. who accompanied us, said he under- 
stood there was an undue proportion of tailors among mad 
people. I would not answer that this remark was to be taken 
seriously. The profession has a certain degree of ridicule 
attached to it in England, and is obnoxious to certain jokes, 
which, although neither very new nor very refined, genuine 
mirth is not so fastidious as to disdain. 

Madness appears to be fatally common in Great Britain, 
and among the high ranks as well as among Quakers 
and tailors. I have heard of three families of Scotch 
Dukes, in which there have been, from time to time, cases 
of this kind, and eleven Earls’ families. My informant, who 
was not so well acquainted with the state of noble brains in 
the southern section of the Island, could not name more 
than three families of mad English Dukes; and the case of 
an illustrious personage belongs by blood rather to Scotland 
than to England: yet the Scotch talk of this calamity as 
affecting peculiarly England, seeing the mote in their bro- 
ther’s eye, and not the beam in theirown. It has long been 
my opinion, said Horace Walpole, that the out pensioners 
of Bedlam are so numerous, that the shortest and cheapest 
way would be to confine in Moorfields the few that remain 
in their senses, who would then be safe, and let the rest go 
at large.’ p. 66. Vol. II. 

“Of its * system of education I know very little. A great 
historian who had spent here some years of his youth, has 
spoken of it very unfavourably. It was in his time little 
else than a monkish community, sunk in ease and indolence, 
and the facts disclosed in the course of a sharp controver- 
sy lately carried on between a champion of the university, 
and a certain illustrious literary association, tends, upon the 
whole, to confirn Gibbon’s charges. This splendid uni- 
versity seems to have slumbered on since the revival of 
letiers, ignorant or unmindful of the discoveries of modern 
times. It remained Aristotelian and scholastick for cen- 
turies after the rest of the world, and when it ceased to 
teach exploded doctrines, it taught nothing at all in their 
stead. 

‘It appears however that important changes and im- 
provements have been introduced within a few years, and 
the obstacles of antiquated forms and practices once re- 
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moved, the establishment may work its own perfect regene- 
ration. The ancient universities of Europe, founded in 
the times of the universal dominion of the church of Rome, 
have preserved, even in Protestant countries, that languor 
and that pride, which the long possession of undisturbed 


power is apt to generate ; which, at the same time that it 


clings to prerogative, knows not how to maintain real ascen- 
dancv. Considering the manifest state of imperfection of 
establishments and methods of education in general—and 
that of all professions, that of tutor is, perhaps, the most 
difficuli, and the most negligently attended to, it is a matier 
of surprise that so many people should, after all, be well 
educated. But it will be found, that in general, they re- 
commenced their education anew after it was finished, na- 
turally and without any formed design. The grain of corn, 
which the unfriendly frosts of the winter have thrown out 
of the ground where it had been sown) strives to regain in 
the spring the situation it bas lost, and its elevated root 
taking a short turn, dives back again into its genial element 
in search of food—but there has been a loss of time and 
substance, and the young plant does not always attain after- 
wards the full growth and maturity to which iis natural con- 
stitution bad destined if.? p. 113. vol. ii. 

‘March 25. London. Here we are once more, after 
an absence of nine months. This second first sight made 
much the same impression as the first. London does not 
strike with admiration ; it is regular, clean, convenient (I 
am speaking of the best part,) but the site is flat; the plan 
monotonous ; the predominant colour of objects dingy and 
poor. It is altogether without great faults and without 
great beauties. Suppose yourself in one of the best streets, 
it extends @ perte de vue before you, in ap undeviating 
straight line ; the side-walks wide and smooth ; every door 
with its stone steps, its iron railing and ifs lamp; one house 
differing from its neighbour inno one thing but the number 
on the door, and the name of the occupant. Turn the next 
corner, and vou have another street as long, as wide, and as 
straight, and soon from street to street. At night you have 
eternal rows of lamps, making the straightness of the streets 
still more conspicuous and tiresome. This palpable im- 
mensity has something in it very heavy and stupifying. 
The best houses in Edinburgh are certainly very inferiour 
to those of the same rank in ‘London, yet the difference of 
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the materials, a bright chrystallized stone, instead of dingy 
bricks, gives them a look of superiour consequence and 
cheerfulness; the variety of views also, and the proximity 
of the country, without the fag end of suburbs, are invalua- 
ble advantages. There is no doubt in London a greater 
choice of society, the best probably, and the pleasantest ; 
but it is in general out of the reach of astranger and of no 
sort of consequence to him.’ p. 116. vol. il. 

‘April 7. We went to Westminster Abbey this morning, 
and found it, with all its merits, inferiour to York Minster, 
both inside and out. The painted windows are not good ; 
and, although I should not wish to whitewash the walls, yet 
I think them too dark and sooty. The chanting was very 
fine, and the organ accompaniment simple and beautiful. 
Of all human inventions to elevate the mind, and excite en- 
thusiasm, [ know of none so powerful as church musick. 
The place adds undoubtedly to its effect. Whatever sen- 
timents of elevation and piety the musick might have pro- 
duced, were soon unfortunately brought down to the or- 
dinary worldly level by the sermon it was our fortune to 
hear. The preacher was a_purple-faced, short-necked 
man, forcing his hollow, vulgar, insincere voice through a 
fat narrow passage. He told us, or rather read out of a pa- 
per in his hand, that it was wrong to wish to die, yet not 
right to be afraid neither; and that St. Paul taught us to 
keep a happy medium. Among many words he pro- 
nounced in a peculiar manner, I recollect acknowledge and 
innocence, like no in noble, which is not unusual, I think, on 
the stage; perfady instead of perfidy ; sunsine instead of 
sunshine.’ 

‘April 18. Mr. West’s new picture at the British Insti- 
tution is all the fashion; every body goes to see it, and it 
is considered as his chef d’@uvre, after his Regulus. The 
society has bought the picture for three thousand pounds. 
The subject is Christ healing the sick. They (the sick) 
form the prominent part of the picture, and certainly they 
are, what they ought to be, very sick. But that is an effect 
easily produced; and it is only an exact likeness of a few 
wretched objects, unconnected, and passive. Christ is 
coming forth, his hands extended towards them all, doing 
good like Providence, not like a common mortal, without 
emotion and without effort. This may at least be fancied 
to have been the intention of the artist. Our Savionr 
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seemed to me, however, to have only the countenance of a 
very handsome Jew, with a clear skin, trim beard, and 
rather more genteel! than their tribe generally are, yet not 
divine at all. The extended hands are delicate ;—fingers 
tapering to an affectation, and finically graceful ;—the 
colouring is bluish and cold, and the outlines of all the ob- 
jects as sharp and distinct as cut fin. The only figure 
which struck me as fine, is that of a young man who has 
just laid down his dying father at the feet of Christ, and 
with one knee on the cround and outstretched hands, and 
earnest looks, seems to pray with perfect faith. The 
Christ of Michael Angelo, at Mr. Angerstein’s, with all its 
defects, is far otherwise divine than this ;* and without 
disparagement to Mr. West’s reputation, I ‘think he might 
have improved his colouring by the study of Rembrandt, 
Vandyke or Murillo.’ p. 120: y. ii. 


* The Christ of Mr. Trumbull, in his picture of the Woman taken in 
Adultery, which I have just seen on the easel, (10th September) ap- 
pears to me to approach much nearer than Mr. West’s to that peculiar 
character of ineffable goodness and sublime meekness which belongs to 
our Saviour alone. 


[ro RE CONTINUED. } 
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Barometer. | Thermometer. | Face of Sky. Winds 
= = =. = |= |= - ~ = - 

i < Q. a f[eiaial < ¥ < Ou 
& ~ N or) m~ 1 Ol | o ~ on ~ — 

1 | 30.02 | 29.90 | 29.92 | 52 | 761 89 | Fair | Fair | N.W.i| W. 

2 | 3012 | 30.15 | 30.24 | 53 | 56 | 43] Clo. | Fair | N.E.2 W. 

3 | 30.32 | 30.30 | 30.31 | 37 | 62 | 43 | Fair | Fair N. W. 

4} 30.32 | 30.30 | 30.27 | 37 | 63 | 47 | Fair | Fair S.E. E. 

5 | 30.2) | 30.09 | 30.01 | 45 | 75 | 60 | Fair | Clo. E. S. 

6 | 29.96 | 00.10 | 30.16 | 57 | 68 | 50 | Clo. | Fair S. W.1 

7 | 30.35 30.30 | 48 | 58 | 53 | Clo. | Clo. | N.E.2]) E.l 

8 | 30.11 | 29.90 | 29.84 | 55 | 62 | 59 | Clo Clo. E. E. 

9 | 29.78 | 29.77 | 29.90 | 56 | 68 | 50} Clo. | Clo. E. W.1 
10 | 30.01 | 29.95 | 29.83 | 42 | 66 | 55 | Fair | Clo. W.1 | SW. 
11 | 29.95 | 29.99 | 30.00 | 47 | 65 | 65 | Clo. | Fair | W.1 W. 
12 | 30.00 | 29.98 | 80.15 | 51 | 71 | 48 | Fair | Fair Ww. W.1 
13 | 30.27 | 30.28 42 | 66 | 44 | Fair | Fair W. W. 
14 | 30.33 | 30.34 | 30.26 | 39 | 65 | 51} Clo. | Clo. W. E.1 
15 | 30.20 | 30.20 | 30.17 | 48 | 53 | 34 {| Clo. | Fair E. N.E. 
16 | 30.25 | 30.33 | 30.18 7 | 53] 441] Fair | Clo. N.E. E. 
17 | 30.21 | 30.16 | 30.13 | 41 | 61 | 52 | Clo Clo. FE. KE. 
18 | 30.14 | 30.17 | 30.22 | 49 | 55 | 49 | Cio Clo. N.E. FE. 
19 | 30.30 | 30.32 | 30.33 | 44 | 45 | 38 | Clo. | Fair | N.E.2|N.E.1 
20 | 30.34 | 30.34 | 30.32 | 34 | 57 | 40] Fair | Clo. W. E. 

2 30.29 | 30.31 | 30.31 | 38 | 59 | 43] Clo. | Clo. E. E. 
22 | 30.22 | 30.11 | 30.05 | 47 | 67 | 50 | Clo. | Fair E. Ww 
23 | 30.07 | 30.00 | 29.97 | 39 | 54 | 35] Fair | Fair| W.1 |N.W.1 
24 | 29.78 | 29.56 | 29.56 | 39 38 | Clo. | Clo. | N.W.INLW.14 
25 | 29.71 | 29.82 | 29.98 | 38 | 45] 38 | Clo. | Clo. | N.W.2|N.W.2 
26 | 30.00 | 29.81 | 29.46 | 27 | 45 | 43 | Clo Clo. W. FE. 
27 | 29.41 | 29.42 | 29.60 | 48 | 48 | 33] Clo. | Clo. W.3 IN.W.2 
28 | 29.76 | 29.87 | 30.07 | 27 27: Clo. | Fair} W.2 W. 
29 | 30.26 | 30.22 | 30.21 | 26 | 47 | 37 | Fair | Clo. W. Ww. 
30 | 30.11 | 30.00 | 30.24 | 38 | 53 | 27 | Clo. | Clo. Ss. IN.W.2 
3 30.38 | 30.42 | 30.41 | 23 | 46] 35] Fair | Fair} N.W W. 

| 30.38 | 30.42 | 30.41 | 57 | 76 | 60 Greatest. 

| 30.103 | 30.073 | 30.060 | 41.8 yey Mean. 

| 29.41 | 29.42 | 29.46 | 23 | 40 | 27 Least. 


Rain on the 6th, 7th and 8th, 
the 22d and 24th, 13. 
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Barometer. | Thermometer. | Face of Sky. | Winds. 













































; = = = ala lal] = =. x =. 
fi | < aw ae Isafatatl<] a < A 
*: fon ~ N o> ~Iinia ~ a ~ for) 
BY 1 | 30.37 | 30.37 | 30.38 | 38 | 57 | 33 | Clo. | Fair | S.W- by 
a. 2 | 30.34 | 30.19 | 30.12 | 32 | 63] 47] Fair | Clo. | W. S.E. 
| 3 | 30.12 | 30.24 | 30.30 | 54. | 49 | 47 | Clo. | Clo. | W. E. 
af 4 | 30.41 | 30.42 | 30.44 | 45 48 | Clo. | Clo. | N.E. | N.E. 
ie 5 | 30.38 | 30.23 | 30.15 | 47 | 58 | 53] Clo. | Clo. | S.W. | S.W. 
i 6 | 30.05 | 29.89 | 29.72 | 52 | 63 | 59 | Clo. | Clo. | S.W. S.1 
4 7 | 29.82 | 29.95 | 30.40 | 49 | 53 | 29 | Clo. | Clo. | N.W.2 | N.W. 
| 8 | 30.71 | 30.72 | 30.72 | 21 | 44 | 28 | Fair | Fair | N.W. W. 
9 | 30.60 | 20.35 | 30.05 | 35 | 55 | 58 | Clo. | Clo. | S.W.r |) W. 


1 10 ; 29.96 | 30.04 | 30.15 | 55 | 62 | 41] Clo. | Clo. S.W.1 Ww. 
ip 11 | 30.25 | 30.25 | 30.37 | 32 | 40 | 28 | Clo. | Fair | N.W. W. 
: 12 | 30.51 | 30.51 | 30.52 | 21 | 37 | 23} Fair | Fair | N.1 N.E. 
he 13 | 30.54 | 30.49 | 30.49 | 24 | 42 | 23! Clo. | Fair N.2 N. 
14 | 30.51 | 30.42 | 30.41 | 23 | 48 | 28 | Fair | Fair | S.W. W. 
15 | 30.41 | 30.36 | 30.33 | 25 | 53 | 29 | Fair | Clo. S.W. W. 


» 


16 | 30.24 | 30.09 | 30.03 | 33 42 | Clo. N.E. | N.E.I 
17 | 29.95 | 29.96 | 30.24 | 35 | 38 | 33 |] Clo. | Clo. N. W. 


18 | 30.48 | 30.49 | 30.44 | 33 | 43 | 38 | Fair | Clo. N.W. E. 
19 | 30.38 | 30.18 | 30.10 | 42 | 42 | 37 | Clo. | Clo. EF. N.W.t 
20 | 30.17 | 30.18 | 30.20 | 32 | 49 | 34 | Fair | Clo. N. E. 
21 | 30.20 | 30.19 | 30.17 | 40 | 62 | 40 | Clo. | Fair | S.W. W. 
22 | 30.13 | 29.98 | 29.83 | 47 | 59 | 57 | Clo. | Clo. S.W. WwW. 


| 23 | 29.98 | 30.03 | 30.23 | 43 | 53 | 34 | Clo. | Fair Ww. Ww. 
+ 24 | 30.39 | 30.40 | 30.26 | 30 | 44 | 35] Fair | Clo. W. Ww. 



































* 25 | 30.13 | 30.15 | 30.22 | 33 | 47 | 30] Clo. | Fair | S.W. W. 
‘i 26 | 30.47 | 30.46 | 30.52 | 25 | 43 | 25 | Fair | Fair W. W. 
it 27 | 30.61 | 30.61 | 30.56 | 22 , 44 | 37 | Fair | Cle. | N.W. E. 
; 28 | 30.49 | 30.44 | 30.26 | 36 | 44 | 40 | Clo. | Clo. F. E- 
29 | 30.11 | 29.97 | 29.79 | 36 | 45 | 43] Clo. | Clo. | N.W. N.W. 
30 | 29.67 | 29.76 | 29.84 | ld = 28 | Clo. Ss. N.W.2 
| 30. ad | 30.72 | 30.72 E o9 Greatest. 
| 36.279 | 30.241 | 30.244 | 36. 3| Ds 8]37.6 Mean. 
| 29.67 7 | 29.70 | 29.72 | 21 | 37 | 23 Least. 


Rain on the 3d and 4th, .28 in—on the 9th, .18—on the 16th and 
17th, .62—on the 19th, .79—a Httle on the 27th and 28th. Total, 2.07. 
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Mean temperature deduced from three observations each day 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Abiel Smith Esq. who died in November last, an opulent 
merchant in Boston, and a graduate of the University in 1764— 
bequeathed ten thousand dollars, six per cent. stock of the United 
States, and twenty thousand dollars three per cent. to the Uni- 
versity, towards maintaining a teacher or professor of the French 
and Spanish languages, orof the French language alone, as the 
government of the University should see fit. 


SUBJECTS OF BOWDOIN PRIZE DISSERTATIONS FoR 1816, 


1. The Christian Doctrine of Faith. | 

2. "The reciprocal influence of literature and morals. 

3. The importance of commerce as a source of private and 

publick wealth. 

4. 'The characteristicks of the Greek language. 

5. he Iliad. 

Six premiums (three first and three second) will be assigned, 
if so many dissertations of sufficient merit shall be offered. Can- 
didaies will mention their standing, as Resident Graduates or 
Undergraduates ; and if Undergraduates, of what class. ‘The 
performances must be inthe hands of the President by the end 
of June. 

The first premium is thirty dollars, or a gold medal of that 
value—and the second twenty dollars, or a gold medal of that 
value. | 

The prizes in 1815, were assigned in July last as follows :— 
A second premiumto Thomas Savage, A. B. for a Dissertation 
on the question, ““ Whether the Greek Article be used with so 
much precision by the writers of the New ‘Testament, that in- 
ferences may be drawn from it in favour of important doetrines.” 

A first premium to Jared Sparks, of the Senior class, for a dis- 
sertation “ On the character of Sir Isaac Newton, and the in- 
fluence, and importance of his discoveries.” 

A second premiumto John D. Crocker, ofthe Senior class— 
Subject—The practical utility of the Philosophy of the mind. 

To Justin W. Clark, a Junior—Subject—* The present Age.” 

Tro John Everett, of the Freshman class—Subject—“ The 
distinguishing excellencies of the Hebrew.” 

The Corporation, with the assent of the Overseers, have in- 
vited the co-operation of the friends of the College, in their de- 
sign to extend the means of Theological education at the Uni- 
versity. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





The Corporation of Harvard College have thought it their du- 
ty, to adopt measures for inerevsing the meaus of Theological ka- 
ucation at the University. In order to enable Studenis in Di- 
vinity to reap the benefit of - Rage: advantages whieh the 
Coliege possesses for this purpose, there is need of funds tor as- 
sisting meritorious Stadenis of limite d means fo reside in Cam- 
bridge for a requisite time :—Of one or more Professors, whose 
attenfion may be exclusively given to this class ol “students; and 
of a separate building. 

The Corporation are disposed and determined to anniv the 
resources of the collece to this object, as far as ofher tndispensa!.le 
claims admit. Kut these resources being entirely incompetent 

to the accomplishment of their views, they feel if incumbent upon 
them to call upon the Friends of the University, and of the 
Christian Minisiry, to co-operate with them in this interesting 
design. 

As the hest method of obiaining the assistance of the liberal 
and pious, it Is prc posed to forma Society * for the educaiten of 
candidates fer the minisiry in Cambridge Un werstty.” All per- 
sons who shall subseribe five dollars a vear shi J} he mem! ses, 

and continue such so jong as they shall pay the said annual sum: 
—Clergymen paying two dollars a year to be considered as 
members. : 

All persons subscribing One Hundred Dollars to be considered 
members of the said society for life. Subscriptions for smaller 
sums, either as annual payments or as donations, will be thank- 
fully received. 

Whilst annual and life subscriptions are desired, it is hoped, 
that affluent friends of the College, and ef the Churehes, will by 
donations and bequests, do justice to the noble objects of Christian 
munificence here presented. 

‘The Corporation are induced to believe, that a laree number of 
persons In the metropolis and in various parts of this Common- 
vealth will view this invitation with favour ;—as an occasion 
for doing what many of them have anxiously wished to see ac- 
complished. 

Thinking the importance of the subject gives it a claim to ap- 
pear under respectable auspices, the Corporation have ventured 
to place on the Committees the names of a number of distinguish- 
ed Sons and Friends of the University, who are requested to take 
charge of the papers for subscription. 

Clergymen are not named on these Committees, being consid- 
ered as engaged by the nature of their office to aftord their assis- 
tance, and being separately desired in their respecuve congrega- 
tions and circles to promote the pious design. 
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Gentlemen are requested to make a return of the result of their 
exertions on or before the First Monday in April next, after which 
the Corpuration will calla meeting of the subscribers, that they 
may adopt any measure they may see fit to carry this charitable 
plan into effect, and particularly to choose five Trustees to act 
with the Corporation in the appropriation of the funds. 


{n hehalf of the Corporation, with the assent of the Reverend and Honourable 
Board of Overseers, 


| JNO. T. KIRKLAND, President. 
Harvard College, Deecmber 11, 1815. 


‘There is now in the pressof Cummings and Hilliard, an ele- 
mentary treatise on Mineralogy and Geology, in one volume of 
between Gand 700 vages, by Professor Cleaveland, of Bowdoin 
Collece. "Nhe work will be accompanied with plates, iliustra- 
ting the struciure and actual forms of chrystals, and a geological 
may of the United States. 

‘he work is more especially designed for pupils, for gentlemen 
attending mineralogical lectures; aud also as a companion for 
travellers, for which purpose particular attention has been devo- 
ted to the desiznation of all the localities of minerats in the Uni- 
ted States. A work of this kind is much wanted, for the assist- 
ance of those who ure disposed to eugage in the study of this use- 
ful and interesting science. From the abilities and application 
of Professor Cleaveland, we have nodvoubt that this work will be 
executedina manner to merit the publick patronage, which it 
may be hoped will remunerate him, for the study and labour it 
has required, 


A new volume of the Travels of Dr. Clarke, is announced in 
England, containing the third and last section of Part the se- 
cond, of the Travels in Greeee, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 
containing an account of the author’s journey from Athens, by 
land, to Constantinople, with a description of the north of Greece, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. With a supplement, giving an ac- 
count of his journey from Constantinople to Vienna, and of a vi- 
sit to the gold and silver mines of Hungary. 


A poem by Mr. Thomas Moor’, for which he has been long 
engaged, is to make its appearance this winter. 


An article in the Monthly Magazine says, ‘ We are authorized 
* to mention that the Parliamentary Debates, published by Han- 
‘sard, contain reports of the speeches of Mr. Whitbread, often 
*‘ prepared, and always corrected by himself. ‘his is an impor- 
‘ tant fact, because those speeches, so published, afford more car- 
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‘ rect details of the opinions of that illustrious patriot, than sur- 
‘vive of any of his coniemporaries. Mr. Fox never wrote 
* but one speech, and that at ihe instance of the Editor of this 
‘ Magazine, who still possesses the manuscript; and Mr. Pitt often 
‘ declared, that it was utterly impossible for him to recollect 
‘even the train ofhis ideas, subsequent to the delivery of one 
‘of his speeches. On being once asked to correct the copy 
‘ofa particular speech, he reptied, * that he could trace so little 
€‘ resemblance between the newspaper report and the speech 
‘ which he supposed he had made, that, to do himself justice, he 
‘ must Compose a new speech, for which he had not leisure.” ’ 


Mr. Southey went to Flanders in October, to visit the field of 
Waterloo; anda poem will follow of course. Mr. Swift, a de- 
scendant of the celebrated Dean of St. Patrick, has also publish- 
ed a poem on that subject. 


Memoirs of the life and writings of Miss Ramsay, by her fa- 
ther, the late Dr. Ramsay, of Charleston, are publishing in Lon- 
don from the third American edition. A second edition of the 
‘Travels of Messrs. Lewis and Clark to the Pacifick Ocean is 
publishing in England. 


M. Carey, Philadelphia, has in press, 

A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a view of its Scenery, its 
Antiquities, and its Monuments; particuiarly as they are objects 
of Classica! ITiuterest and elucidation; with an account of the 
present state of its Cities and ‘Towns ; and occasional observa- 
tions on the recent spolietions of the French. By the Rev. 
Jotin Chetwode Eustace. 2 vols. 8vo. with plates. 

‘i‘he Paradise of Coguettes. A Poem in nine parts. 

M. Carey, Pitladelphia, has published, 

Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of 
the New UCoutinent, between the years 1799—1804. By Alex- 
antler De Humbokit, and Aimé Bonpland. Written in French, 
by Alexander de Fumboldt, and translated into Engiish by He- 
len Siaria Wil ams. 

Labaume's Account of the Campaign in Russia. 


Epwarp Earur, Pliiladeiphia, has published, 

Rhym-son Art; or, the Remonstrance of a Painter: in two 
par's; with Noies and a Prefece, including Strictures on the 
Stiie of the Aris, Criticism, Patronage, and Publick Taste. By 
Martin Archer Shee, RR. A. 

Roderick, the last of the Wisigoths; an Epick Poem. By 


Robert Southey, Esq. 
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Weuus and Litty, Boston, have published, 


A Vindication of Unitarianism, in reply to Mr. Wardlaw’s dis- 
courses On the Socinian controversy. By James Yates, M. A. 
From the Glasgow edition. 


‘ Read, not to contradict or confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider.,—— Lord Bacon. 


Practical Hints to Young Females, onthe Duties of a Wife, 
a Mother, and a Mistress ofa Family. By Mrs. Taylor, of 
Oagar, Author of ‘ Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s Best 
‘ Interests... From the third London Edition. 


* Every wise woman buildeth her house, but the foolish plucketh it down with 
* her hands.’—-—Solomon. 


Female Scripture Characters ; exemplifying Female Virtues. 
By the author of the ‘ Beneficial Effects of the Christian Tem- 
‘per on Domestick Happiness. From the third London edition. 

* For whatsoever things were written aforetime were writtenfor our learning, that 
‘ we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.’—Rom, v. 4. 


OBITUARY. 


DEATHS AT HOME. 


In Massachusetts. In Boston, Abiel Smith, Esq. aged 69. After 
bequeathing an ample fortune amongst his relations, he gave a sum 
to the University to founda Professorship of French, and ‘also a sum 
to aid the African school in Boston. At Salem, Mr. Richard Derby, 
assistant surgeon of the Independence, 74, a young man of promise. 
In Danvers, Hon. Samuel Holton, aged 77. He wasa patriot of the 
revolution, a President in Congress during the American war, he has 
filled many civil offices, and was greatly beloved and respected. 

In Weymouth. The Hon. Cotton Tufts, aged 84. An eminent 
Physician and worthy citizen. 

In Boston. Rev. Samuel Lathrop, D. D. aged 76. Dr. Lathrop 
had officiated in the sacred duties of his profession near half a century. 
He was the senior member of the Corporation of Harvard University, 
and lived and died most highly beloved and respected. 

In Connecticut. Middletown, Col. J. Johnson, aged = A patriot of 
former times. In Williamston, Rev. William King, struck with 
paralysis in his pulpit, and died the same evening. 

In New York. In Cambridge, Mr. Solomon, of a wound from a 
scythe. It has been said, that this man married two sisters about the 
same time, lived alternately a week with each, and had thirteen children 
by each of them. The two families liveda short distance from each 
other in affection and harmony ; and the two widows and 26 children 
followed the deceased to the grave. ‘It is difficult to say whether this 


be a greater violation of law or of probability. In New York city, 
Sir James Jay, M. D. 
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In Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. Edward Tilghman, Fsq. an eminent 
lawyer. Professor Barton. He had recentiy returned from Europe 
where he went for the benefit of his health. He held one of the me- 
dical professorships, and was distinguished for his scientitfick attain- 
ments. He has published s:veral w orks, and his loss is a publick one. 

In Me iryla rd. The Right Reverend John Carroll, D. D. Arch- 
bishop of the Roman Catholick Church in the United States, aged 60. 
This venerable man was one of the most remarkabie men of his time. 
He was sent to the College of St. Omers in France for his education, 
passed from thence to the College of Liege, where he was ordained a 
priest, and after surrendering his patrimonial estate to his brother, 
entered the society of the Jesuits. After the dissolution of that order, 
he acted as their secretary, and travelled as Tutor to one or two Em 
glish Catholick Noblemen. When the American Kevolution occurred, 
he retured to his own country, was employed by the government, 
with Dr. Franklin Judge Chase and Mr. Carroll on a inission into Canada. 
After our independence was established, at the request of the Ameri- 
can Government, though not in an official manner, he was consecrated 
by the Pope, the first Catholick Bishop in the United States, and a short 
time since he was raised to the rank of Arch bishop. He possessed 
great talents and learning, without astentation, dignity without 
haushtine ‘SS, piety w ithout austerity, and his life was a course of bene- 
ficeence ; the people who were under his pastoral care, and the poor 
who constanily experienced his charity, bewail in his loss that of 
Father. 

In Virginia. Elder Benjamin Bump, a black man, aged 80. He 
had been a preacher of the Baptist persuasion upwards of fifiy vears. 
Charies Grim, one of the surviving veterans, who were made prisoners 
in the attempt tostorm the walls of Quebec, under the gallant Mont- 
gomery. ‘The Virginia paper that mentions his death says, ** many 
more temperate men than old* Charley’ have died, but an honester 
one never did.”’ 

In Keniucky. General George Trotter, aged 87. 

In Louisiane. Col. Thomas Gales. 

In New Orleans. Midshipman George Parker, who distinguished 
himself, and was wounded in the defence of that city. 


DEATHS BY VIOLENCE. 


In Conneciicut. Peter Lung, executed for murder. 

In New-York. Lieutenant O’F ling of the Army, suicide. James 
Daffield fell overboard, ina scuffle and was drowned. In Cicero, 
Isaac Lynn, suicide. James Lyons, aschooimaster, hung himself. 
Elvira Gosman, aged 19, suicide, from despair at seduction. 

In Delaware. A man executed for murder. 

In Maryland. Mr. Edward Owings, murdered by six of his father's 
slaves. They have since been tried, and four of them condemned to 
be executed. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


In England. At Cheltenham, on the 18th of August, 1815, Theodo- 
rie Tador Randolph, inthe 20th year of his age. What opposite 
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emotions does a death like this, in the very bloom of existence, and the 
decease of a character like Heyne, described in our previous pages, in 
the fall maturity of his labours and ripened fame, create in our minds ! 
The one is the joyful gathering of the ripened harvest; the other, an 
untimely blasting of the fairest blossom. ‘The one is the fortunate 
consummation of the greatest glory that human nature can achieve, a 
long course of useful and elevated labour, terminated by a serene re- 
signation of life ; the other, the cruel withering of rising hopes, the de- 
struction of vigorous promise, the barbarous sacritice of youthtul, bril- 
liant ambition, without permitting it toinscribe iis name, in the tem- 
ple o° Memory. The death of fortunate o]d age shouid be followed 
with hymns of triumph. In the prostration of youthful ardour and ex- 
cellence, the privation of that fame it would have merited, exaspe- 
rates the feel-ngs of afiliction; and religion alone can check the torture 
Oi * disappointme nt impelled to murmur at a dispensation, the severity 
of which time only can subdue. 

Mr. Randolph was the youngest son of the late Richard Randolph, 
Esq. of Bizarre, Virginia, and nephew of the hon. John Randolph, so 
long distinguished in the parliamentary history of our country. To 
complete his classical education, he became a member of Harvard uni- 
versity, in September, 1812. Although then but seventeen years of 

he had inade an extensive acquaintance with Greek and Roman 
learning ; which he continued to cultivate, while he paid a general at- 
tention “to all the sciences, and the different branches of literature. 
His conduct in this literary connexion was equaliy approved by his in- 
structers and assoriates. He attained to the highest honours the uni- 
versity distrvibuied, during the period of his matriculation, and was 
among the most promising candidates for its ul‘imate distinctions, 
when his connexion with that seminary was suspended by the progress 
of tire disease, which terminated in his death. ‘The Corporation of the 
University, in testimony of his literary and mora! worth, allowed him 
to reevive the Bachelor’s degree with his class, notwithstanding his in- 
coinplete residence. 

This young man's genius was of the first order : his ambition not in- 
feriour to his genius, as correct as it was elevated. In all tite virtues 
of ‘he heart, inall gentlemanly aecomplishments, in purity, integrity, 
and refinement of hfe and manners, he was as exemplary, as he was 
eininent for his zeal after literary distinction. The youth we lament, 
Was ainong the most promising of the future hopes of our country. 


Heu miseranda puer ! st qua fata aspera rumpas '— 


J.S. Copley, Esq. R. A. and F. A. A. a native of Boston, and long 
known as an artist of great talents. Walter Burke, Esq. 76, a purser 
inthe Navy. Mfewas a brother of the celebrated Edmund Burke, and 
purser of the Victory at the battle of Trafalgar. Lord Nelson died in 
his arms. At Royston, the Rey. Samuel Cary, associate minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, deeply regretted by his parishioners and friends. 
In London, John Coakle ‘'y Lettsom, F. RUS. a physician of great emi- 
nence, anda manof the most extensive philanthropy. At Birming- 
ham, Mr. Hutton, at avery advanced age. fie was a remarkable cha- 
racter. He amassed a large fortune by his industry, and wrote many 
volumes of prose and poetry. Lis history of Birmingham, and his an- 
tiquarian researches, have gone through many editions, and are very 
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highly esteemed. There isagreat deal of quaintness and sprightly 


iW! remark in some of his works. 
Ee} In Ireland. ‘The Rey. John Thayer, formerly pastor of the Catho- 
ae lick Church, in Boston. 


ee In Prussia. Madame Bethmen, one of the first actresses in [Eu- 
PA rope. 
if | In Spain. The widow of General Porlier. This is a second in- 
3 stance, inthe course of a few months, Madame Labedoyere was the 
Bi other, of ladies who have died of broken hearts, for the loss of their 

| husbands. Where will the satirists of the sex find a parallel case in 
is their own ? 


4 p TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. will find the paper he sent us, left for him as he request- 
ed, and anote within, explaining the reasons for its being re- 
turned. 

The lines sent by ‘ Sidney’ from New-Haven, have perplexed 
us ; we do not understand hs object; they are too dull for a jest, 
and too extravagant to be serious; and as the postage was not 
paid, we can truly say, that we are ata loss for the author’s in- 
tentions. 





